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LETTER OF TRAliSMITTAL. 


DepahtmeN't of the Interior, -v 

<* 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, June 17, 1924. 

Sir: No great educational reform in any State has come without 
the leadership of a great educational reformer. Separate action by 
local communities has never yet produced a successful system of * 
education. 

Massachusetts, whose people have beheved strongly in public 
education from the beginning, required the zesl and organizing 
ability of Horace Mann to develop a unified system. Rhode Island 
and Connecticut owe the excellence of their schools largely to the 
activity of Henry Barnard. John D. Pierce, of Michigan; Newtop ' 
Bateman, of Illinois; Caleb Mills, of Indiana; and J. P. Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania, built up the educational systems of their several 
States in a way that men of ordinary caliber could not have d^e in a 
score of years. Every State which stands forth prominently in 
educational achievement has 'enjoyed at some time, at least, the 
guidance of men of extraordinary ability and energy. 

Of the utmost importance, therefore, is' the characte'r of the men 
who are at the head^of the school systems of the States, and of the 
utmost importance is the manner of selecting them and of prescribing 
their powers and duties. Fully realizing this, I have asked Dr. 
Ward G. Reeder, of Ohio State University, who has made a special 
study of this field, to prepare a manuscript setting forth the condi- 
tions of the employment of the chief school officers of allHhe States. 
Doctor Reeder has courteously complied with the requeq|:^ and I 
recommend that his production be printed as a bulletin of the« 
Bureau of Education. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jno. J. Tioert, Commwsiiner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In its educational progress a State is helped by a comparison of the 
featiirea of its sch<)ol system with the same features in other States, 
Such comparisons serve to set in clear perspective likenesses and 
dillorcnces; and since our State educational systems have been 
developed not only according to the experience of the individual 
Slate, but also according to that of other States, the facts thus estab- 
lished may be used as one worth-while basis for any needed reorgan- 
ization of the features of the school system. ' 

^At present, one of the most important and also one of the most \ 
common features of the school systems of the several States is the \ 
ollico of. chief State school official. This office is studied in this . 
report, which seeks to show the conditions pertaining to the office, 
and particularly to present these conditions as reflected by the cur- 
rent legislation on the office. 

. NATURE OP THE STUDY. 

IV'ith the problem thiis stated, it can be seen that the attack upon 
it c»in not be confined to a single field of the (jonventional fields of 
educational research. . This study is, consequently, neither wholly 
an historical nor wholfy a statistical inquiry. It is chiefly descrip- 
tive and interpretative. It describes and interprets the present 
practices and tendencies pertaining to the office of chief State school 
official. Enough of the historical treatment is needed, however, to 
give a genetic view; and, similarly, enough of the quantitative 
treatment is needed to show exactly the present situation tnd tend- 
encies; for these purposes, accordingly, the quantitative and the 
historical types of treatment are utilized. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

The chief sources of mformation for the study have been the latest 
school codes of the various States. Besides the latest school codes, 
the old statutes and former and present constitutions of the various 
States have been consulted, especially as a necessary source of 
information for the historical view. 


Chapter I. 

EVOLUTION OF THE OFFICE. 


The office of chief State school official is a relatively recent addition \ 

(0 our educational machinery. New York was the first State to 
establish it. Its legislature, on June 19, 1812, passed a law wluch 
provided that a superint endent of common schools should be appointed ' 
l)y the council of appointment.* This provision, it should Iw uotetl, 
was not made until almost 200 years after the first State ( Massa- 
eliusetts) made state-ivide provision for pubUc schools.* 

How are we to account for the long delay in establishing im office 
wliich to-day is considered so necessary that it is found in every 
Stale of the Union '< Clearly the delay was not duo to lack of interest 
in lalucation, for this interest was early evidenced by the building 
of many academies and private and church schools; moreover, 
many communities everywhere, of their own initiative, had estab- 
lished public schools even before the State had passed laws requiring 
them to do so.* 

At least two retarding influences to the establishment of the office 1 
stand out. First, the then prevalent theory of individual and com- ' 
munity rights met with popular approval. To our forefathers 
any centralization of power and authority smaoked of autocracy; 
and to autocracy, or any semblance of such, particularly in view of 
their- unpleasant experiences in the mother countries, and later in 
the Colonies, they were thoroughly opposed. Second, the idea of the \ 
association of the chhrcb and the school was prevalent and was hard | « 
to eradicate from the minds of the people.* These two influences 
made for decentralization in school organization down to almost the 
middle of the nineteenth century, * and kept even the beginning 
of State supervision of the local school systems from appearing until 
the openiiig of the nineteenth century. 

45 — — ft — 

1 New York Laws, 1813, pp. 000-001. I 

■ Jemegan, M. W., The Be^unluga of Public Education In New England^ Seb, Rev., Vol. XXIII, pp. \ 
361'380. « Mr. Jemegan shows that MaaBoohusetU passed, as early as 1647, a stat^ai^e law requiring 
(tiuituunilles to eatablish schools. Ue shows, however, that schools truly public had^^haeo estabUihed 
by some oonimunltles as early as 1630. ^bid., p.,367). \ 

* For documentary evidence, see Jemegan, M, W„ op. cU., pp. HOl-ato. \ 

* Drown, B. W., The Seculariiaiioa of the Bohools, p. 0 fl. « i 

* Ibid. ' 
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In addition to the aforementioned influences against the estab- I 
lishment of the office, it should be noted also, that no - American I 
model for the office existed in any form, not even as a suggestion I 
for it. Even county and city superintendents * * were unknown I 
until many years after the establishment 'of the office of chief State I 
school official; and the office of Unibpd States Comntissioner of I 
Education could not serve as a model, for it was not created until I 
1867. The office must wait, therefore, until unniistakable needs I 
should bring it into being. - I 

FORMATIVE INFLUENCES FOR THE FIRST OFFICE. I 

What were the influences that brought forth the firet provision I 
for thb office, namely, that of New York? In discussing this question I 
the first thing to note is that in the early educational oiganization I 
'of the State of New York a dual system of school administration was I 
I the characteristic feature.- The university, with its board of regents, I 
had jurisdiction over colleges and academies, and was one part of the I 
administrative machinefy. The office of superintendent of common I 
schools, which had jurisdiction over the common schools, was the I 
other part of the dual system. The establishment of the univer- I 
sity preceded the creation of the office of superintendent of common I 
schools, and it was the agitation of the university and its regents I 
which was instrumental in getting pro\^ion made for the office of I 
superintendent of common schools. I 

' The university was not, how'ever, in the commonly accepted 
^sense, a university at all, but rather a State board of education, with 
j control over colleges -and academies, the whole being governed by 
!a body of r^ents. It was incorporated in 1784.’ Under the same 
act Kings College was revived and was given the name of Colum- 
bia Collie. This act was primarily for the benefit of the college 
and secondarily only for the benefit of the State. It had aerved 
the purpose, however, of giving form, even though imperfectly, to 
the idea of State control in education. 

In 1787* the law of 1784 was revised, giving the board of regents - 
definite powers over the colleges and academies of the State. The 
university was henceforth to overshadow Columbia College, and the 
system was truly to become a State system coextensive with the 
political organization of the State; furthermore, it was to be used for 
the good of the State as a whole. 

' ProrldanM. R. 1. was tha tint dtr to appoint a dty anparlntaiMlaot of lobooto, Ihd tba flnt 

county superinlcodoDcy came about 1835. 

’ Bee Bberwood, Sidney, 'Uni veniiy of tbc State of New York, Origin, Hltiory, and PreMiit OrftnliaUom 
pp. 223-238, for a dlacusaioo and abetrBot of tbe law. Bae abo Laws ol Now York« 1714, ob. 51. 

• Ibid. (Sborwood), pp. 238-272. \ 
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The university regents suggested the establishment of a system of 
common schools in their reports of 1793® and 1794‘®, but nothingf 
was done by the legislature. In 1795, again, they stated that they 
had the supervision of 2 colleges and 12 academies, and these, “with 
• the establishment of schools for common branches of education, were 
the legislature pleased to grant it, must soon have the most beneficial 
effects on the stilte of society.” '* 

The-culmination of these etforts'* toward the establishmeht of a 
system of common schools came in 1811, when a bill was passed 
enablingt he governor to appoint five commissioners who were “ to rei-. 
port, at the next meeting of the legislature, a system for the organiza- 
tion and establishment of common schools and the distribution of the 
interesLof the school fund among the common schools of this State.”'* 
The commissioners appointed under the provisions of this act sub- 
mitted their report " in 1812 and accompanied it with the draft of a 
hill which wms passed on June 10 of the same year,'* One portion of 
this act provided for a superintendent of common schools. 


THE EARLY NEEDS FOR THE OFFICE. 


Specific needs for the office came urgently to the foregroui^^at just 
about the time of its first establishment, A short time before this 
some of the older States had begun to provide permanent State school 
funds and had also tried the experiment of granting annuel State aid. 
It soon became evident to these States that, if the State school funds 
were to be correctly applied and made useful to the highest degree, 
their expenditure must be centrally supervised and controlled in some 
manner. It was seen that this eupervisiott and control could be best 
exercised by the appointment or election 4 >f some officer who would 
represent the State in its financial dealings with the local schools. 

Moreover, with the growin^ecognition of the place of the State 
in educational matters, and because of the developing tendency to 
increase school legislation, the*# came a feeling that the legislatures 
needed to be supplied with reliable information concerning both the 
state and progress of education; furthermore, they needed to know 
the plans and wishes of the people concerning education, all of which 
were necessary to enlightened school legislation. These facta, it was 
seen, could be feasibly collected and made available by a State sphool 
official. Still moroi such an. offi<»r»could be of great service in work- 
ing throughout the State towayd the desired securing of a deeper and 
more general interest in education. 


I 

I 

I 


• N. Y. AMmblT Joar., ITW, p. 111. 

ibtd.. am, p. n. 

un)Ul.,17«l,p.M. 

** For a more deUlled dlscusaUm ot tbtM Yarlotuallorta, ftM Hobaoo, CUla Garland, Sdocatlooal 
Uon and Admiakirmtioo io tba 8uta of Mtw York from 1777 to 1360, pp. 1M2. 

New York Iawi, 1811, eb. 3M. 

8eo Hobooo, Klaio Oarlaad, €lL, VP» 81-32, for an OQtUii^a and dlmmiOD of iha plan tunaiUd hf 
tbe comTuimkiomt in Ibair repot. t 

New York Lawa, 1812, pp. 
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Such were the needs which brought forth the first office rad secured 
the creation of the office in the other States in due time. It is to be 
noted that, so far as is known, the influences for it were entirely na- 
tive, its creation apparently not having been influenced by the prac- 
tice in any other land. 

Since the New York act establishing the .office was the first of its 
kind in the United States, and clearly shows the early conception of 
the functions of the office, the law is quoted herewith in extenso. 

• ■ The New York Act. 

• ' 

I. Be it enacted hy the people of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, that there shall be constituted an office within the Slate, known 
and distinguished as the superintendent of common schools, whi'ch superintendent 
shall be appointed by the council of appointment,'* and shall he allowed an 
annual salary of $300, but not to be under pay until he shall give notice nf the 
first distribution of school money, payable in the same way as is providcti for 
other offices, by the act entitled an act for the support of governmciit. 

II. .And be it further enacted, that it shall be the duty of fhe superintendent 
aforesaid, to digest and prep>are plans for the improvement and niaimgement 
of the common school fund, and for the better organization of conunon srhools; 
to prepare and report estimates and expenditures of the school moneys, to super- 
intend the collection thereof, to execute services relative to the sale of lands, 
which now are or hereafter may be appropriated, as a pemianent fund fur the 
support of common schools, as may be by law required of hin^to give information 
to the legislature respecting all matters referred to him by either branch thereof, 
or which will appertain to his office ; and generally to perform all such services 
relative to the welfare of the schools as he shall be directed to perform and shall 
prior to his entering upon the duties of his office, take an oath or affirmation for 
the diligent and faithful execution of bis trust.'^ 

In accordance with the provision of this law, Gideon Hawle^ was 
elected, January 14, 1813, the first euperintendent of common 
schools.** ^ut, apparently because of his vigorous work for the 
schools of the State, he gave offense to the politicians, who, conse- 
quently, were instrumental in securing his removal from office in 
1821. Immediately following this action, the legislature abolished t he 
office as a separate one,** and transferred its duties to the secretary 
of state, who served, ex officio, as sup’erintendeni. of common schools 
until April 8, 1854. In 1854^* the office was created iigain as a 
separate one, but this time under the official designation of ** superin- 
tendent of public instruction,” a designation which had by that 
datf become common. Under this title it continued until 1904,**' 
when it was reorganued under the title of "commissioner of educa- 
tion/’ and has been so continued until the present time. 


I* Tb« couDcil o( AppoiQiiMnt ooDiisted of four mdaIots ohom by the 
(C4>oBt. o( 1777, irtlclo 23.) 

Now York Law»« 1812 , pp. (MMOL 
H FloofiLD, T. E., A Teitbook on New York Bobool Utw, p. 1, 

New York Uwt, 1881 , p. M. 

Ibid., 18M, p. 330. 
n Ibid., 1904, vol. 1, pp. 


MMmbly, one from eocb dlitrfci. 
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LATER PROVISIONS FOR THE OFFICE. 

MARYLAXU. 

F'ollowing New York’s establishment of the office, several years 
elapsed before the next State provided for it, Maryland was the 
second .State to make such provision. By its act of February 28, 
1S2(').” a superintendent of public instruction was to be appointed 
by the governor and council. It is worth nothing that the phraseol- 
ogy of the Maryland statute is identical, in many parts, with that 
of the New York law of 1812, a fact which shows that Maryland was 
familiar w'ith the earlier New York law. The duties of the Maryland 
itfliee were practically the same as those of the New’^ York ofRce. 
It was no accident, therefore, that the functions of the Maryland 
ofriec were practically the same as those of the Ne^ York office. 

The Maryland law' did not state the term of office or the salary^ 
but^a resolution of the legislature, March 15, 1828, granted Littleton 
Dennis Teackle $500, ‘ in full compensation for his services and 
expenditures as superintendent of public instruction.”” Following 
this acti^n i^o State supervision w'as obtained again in Marydand until 
1S04,^^ when the constitution of that date made provision for a Slate 
aiiperintendeut of public instruction, the same to be appointed by 
the governor in case the general assembly, at its first session after the 
adoption of the constitution, should fail to provide for the office. The 
office W’as coutinued thus until 18GS, when it w'as abolished and its 
duties transferred to the principal of the State normal school,* *^ 
Finally, in 1902, the office was created again as a separate one, under 
the title of “superintendent of education.”” So it h»»s remainoil until 
U)-day. 

MICmOAN. 

Michigan was the third State in the Union, and the first of the 
Western States, to establish the office. A statute of 1829 provided for 
a superintendent of common schools. ” It is to be noted that Michigan 
has continued the oflBce as a separate one from its foundation until 
the present; consequently, this State has the record of* having had 
the office as a separate and continuous one longer than any other 
State. Furthermore,' Michigan was the first State to provide for the 
office in her State constitution. Her first State constitution (1835) 
made such provision, stipulating that the title of the office he super- 
intendent of public instruction,” a title which had been earlier adopted 
by Maryland in 18J26, and of which it seems Michigan was aware. ^ 

» MvyUad Law*, I8t&-as,p. IM. 

^ Resolution No. (18 in Marylmul Law% U07-)S. 

ronstltuiion of Morylaiid (1864), Art. Vni. 

* Maryland Law«, 1868, p. 761* 

*<lbid., 1603, pp. 606-306. 

^ Lawaof tba T^rliory of Mlohipm, VoL II, pp. 774-776. 
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IX)U18IANA. 

Louisiana was l^he fourth State in the Union, and the first of the 
Southern States, to provide for school supervision by a State official. 

* An act-approved April 1, 1833, stipulated that the secretary of state 
should act, ex officio, as superintendent of public education.’* ** This 
law was effective until 1847, when the office wa.s created as a separate 
one under the title of “superintendent of public education.”’* Under 
this title the <iffice luus continued uninterruptetl to the present. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania established the office in 1834, being the fifth State 
to make such provision. Her law of 1 834 specified that the secretary 
of the commonwrealth should act, ex officio, as superintendent of 
public schtfels. This was the arrangement until 1857 when the 
office w’as created as a separate one under the title of “superintendent 
of common schools.”’* lu 1873 the title, of the office was changed to 

superintendent of public instruction”” and lias so remained until 
the present. v 

. TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee was the sixth State to create the office. A law of 1836 
provided for a superintendent of public instruction to be elected by a 
joint vote of both houses of the legislature.” In 1844 this arrange- 
ment was changed, it being at that time specified that the treasurer 
of the State should act, ex officio, as superintendent of public instruc- 
tion.’* In 1867 the office was established again as a separate one 
under the title of “superintendent of common schools.”” This 
arrangement wa^ abolished in 1870,” and again the treasurer of the 
State acted, ex officio, as superintendent of public instruction until 
1873. Since 1873” the office has been a separate and continuous 
one under the title of “superintendent of public instruction.’^’ 

omo. 

• 

Ohio provided for the office in 1837|' being the seventh State to 
do so. By its law of March 27, 1837, there was to be elected annually, 
by joint resolution of the two houses of the legislature, a superin- 
tendent of common schools.” This law was effective until 1840, | 
when the duties of the office were transferred to the secretary of I 
state, who was to act, ex officio, as superintendent of common schools.” ' 


* Louisiana A cU, 1833, pp. I4i>144. 

1847, pp. 17^180. 

** Penoaylvania Laws, lB38-3i PP* >78-177. 
•1 Ibid., 1887, p. 983. 

n CoQfUiuUoQ of Pa. (1873), Art. I V,W 1. 
« TynsMOi Uwa, 183M8, pp. 110-111. 


Ibid., 18i3r-44, pp. 04-05.^ 

M Ibid., 1868-87, pp. 44-47. 
a* Ibid., 1868-70, pp. lSO-130. 

Ibid., 1873, pp. 8M0. 

» Ohio Laws, VoL XXXV, pp. 88-84. 
» Ibid., VoL XXXVm, pp. 110-131. 
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In 1S53 the office was again made a separate one under the title of 
“commissioner of common schools.”*® It continued under this title 
until 1913, w’hen the official designation became “superintendent 
of public instruction.”^* 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts was the eighth State to make provision for the 
office. Its act of April 20, 1837, authorized the governor, with the 
advice and consent of the council, to appoint a State board of educa- 
tion, which in turn was authorized to appoint a secretary.** The 
office continued under the title of “secretary of the State board of 
education” until 1909,** when its official designation became “com- 
missioner of education.” 

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky was the ninth State to establish the office. By its law 
of 1838 a superintendent of public instruction was to be nominated 
by the governor and approved by the senate.** Since its foundation 
the office has continued as a separate one under the same title. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut was'tho tenth State to provide for the office. Its 
law of 1838, modeled after the Massachusetts law' of 1837, provided 
for a board of commissioners for common schools, w'hich was directed 
to appoint a secretary.** This arrangement held until 1842,** when 
the law of 1838 was abolished, and no supervision by a State official 
was had again until 1845. From 1845** to 1849 the commissioner 
of the school funds acted, ex officio, as superintendent of common 
schools. From 1849*" to 1865 the principal of the State normal 
school served, ex officio, as superintendent of common schools. 
Since 1865*" the office has been a separate one under the titles of 
“secretary of the State board of education” (1865-1921) and “com- 
missioner of education” (1921 to date). 

One bv one the* other States have created the office. Missouri 
in 1839, lowa in 1841, and Indiana in .1843, made provision for it. 
Since 1913, the year in which Delaware revived it, the office has 
existed as a separate one in each of the various States. ^ 

General tardiness in providing for the office may be particularly . 
charged against the older States, and especially against thpse ad- 
mitted to the Union before 1835. It is to bo noted that in 1812, of 
the 18 States then in the Union, only one (New York) had estab- 


«« Ibid., Vol. LL pp. 446-441 
« Ibid .Vol. OlV^jip.CM 
MiM. Laws, \m, p. 
Ibid., im, p. 460. 

^ Kmtadkf uiwi, 1887-66, 


CoDD. Pub. Laws, 1838, pp. 536-687. 

^ flsp. of U . 8. Commls. or Edao., 1876, p. 45. 

Coim. Laws, 1845, p. 43. 

•• Ibid., 1840, pp. tl-ZL 
^ Ibid., 1965, pp. 115-116. 
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lished the office. The majority of the older States did not provide 
for it until many years after admission to statehood, the lapses of 
time between State admission and the creation of the office var\’ing 
from only a few years in some States to almost a century in one, 
Delaware (17S7-1S75). 

Table 1. -Year nf carh State ft admisnion and years of proi*ution for a State 

ediLcation office. 




Alabama 

Aritona 

Arkansas r. 

Cnli(ornta_ 

Colorwlo._. 

Connorticiit 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho: 

State siiporintondonl .. . . 

("om mi winner of rdiiraiinn 

Illinois 

• iDdiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky .. 

Lotiusinua 

Maine v . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts 

Michigan ^ .. 

Minnesota 

Mlwisgippl - 

Missouri - — 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New nnm|«hlnv 

New Jersey . . . 

New Mexico ...... 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohlo..,.v: 

Oklahoma . . 

Oregon 

Paonsylvaola 

Rhode Island 

South (’arol inn . 

South Dakota 

Tenneasee. 

Tfias 

UUh 

Vermont 

Vlrglola- 

Washinffton 

West vTrfflnia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming; 

State superintendent 

CommiMloner of education. 


Year of 
State’s arl 
mission. 


‘ 1H19 

1912 
IW 

\m 

\m 

, • 1788 
‘ 1787 

ms 

' 1788 

1890 
1890 
1818 
1816 
1846 
1861 
1792 
1812 
1820 
' 1788 
I 1788 
1837 

1858 
1817 
1821 
1889 
1867 
1864 

I 1789 
» 1787 
1912 
.! *1788 

. * 1789 

1889 
-1'' 1803 

1907 

1859 
1 1789 
1 1790 
* 1788 

1889 
1796 
1846 
1896 
1791 
» 1788 
1889 
1863 

1800 

1800 


Year of 
first pro- 
vision for 
the oflloe. 


Ycjar when 
oflflce first 
maclo so tv 
am to. 


Year from 
which 
ofOiT has 
been sept- 
rate and 
cx)nlinuoua. 


18M 

1871 

I8A3 

1849 

1861 

1838 

1875 

1845 
1868 

1864 

1913 

184.5 

1843 

1841 

1858 

1838 
1833 

1846 
1826 
1837 
1829 

1851 
1846 

1839 
1864 
1856 
1861 
1846 

X'1845 

1863 
1812 

1852 

1864 
1837 
1890 
1849 
1834* 
1843 
1866 
18 
18 

1864 
1861 
1846 
1870 
1861 

1865 
1848 

1860 

1917 


18.54 

1879 

1868 

1H49 

1861 

1838 

1875 

184.5 

1868 

1864 

1913 

JHW 

1851 

1841 

1850 

1838 

1847 
1854 
1826 
1837 
1829 

1851 

1860 

1839 
1864 
1869 

1861 
1846 
1845 

1863 
1812 

1852 

1864 
1837 
1907 
1849 

1867 
1843 

1868 
1864 
1836 

1869 
1851 
1845 

1870 
1861 
1863 

1848 

1889 

1017 


1854 

1879 

1K7.5 

1H49 

1876 

18A5 

1913 

1868 

1868 

1887 

1913 

1H.54 

18.51 

IH46 

1859 

1K38 

1847 
1S.54 
1902 
1837 
1829 
1867 
1869 
186.5 
1864 
1869 
1861 

1867 
1845 

1863 
1854 

1852 

1864 

1853 
1907 

1872 
1857 
1843 

1868 
1864 

1873 

1869 
1851 
1856 

1870 

1871 
1863 

1848 
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* Year of accepting the Federal Constitution. ' 
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Following the creation of thd first office in 1812, its good leaven 
spread rapidly, particularly after 1835. In 1835 there were 23 
States in the Union, and by that date 4 of tkese, and 1 Territory 
besides, had founded the office. By* 1850 there were 81 States in 
the Union and 21 States and 3 Territories had provided for the office. 
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By 1875 the number of States in the Union had inCrease<l to 37, and 
all' of these and 10 Territories besides had established the office, 
leaving only 1 State (Oklahoma) to create it subsequently, in 1890. “ 

The accompan}dng map brings out the. facts of this paragraph to 
better advantage. In reading the map it should be kept in mind 
that it is designed to portray the date of the creation of the office in 
each State, irrespective of whether the first provision was for a 
separate office or for only an ex officio one. 

Most of the States, 35 to be exact, created the office as a separate 
one and placed it under the direction of an officer who was to have 
no other duties to perform. Tlie 13 remaining States, however, 
apparently had some misgivings as to its value, for they created it as 
an ox officio office, giving its duties to some other State officer, 
usually the secretary of state. 

The map shows that the 1. 5-year period between 1836 and 1850 
saw the great development of the office, for during this interval 
16 States and 2 Territories created it. By the close of the period ' 
just 'named practically all of the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
Central States had established the office. I 

In most of the Western States, due to their relatively recent for- 
mation, the office has dated from Territorial organization, and in 
practiially all it has existed from State organization. 

^t- is seen that the office originated and received its earliest mo- 
mentum in the oldest parts of the Union, namely, the Now England 
and Middle Atlantic sections. Subsequently its establishment 
came in the newer parts of the Union, such establishment paralleling 
roughly the general educational development of these sections. In 
the South, accordingly, due to its retarded edbcatiunal development, 
the office was in most States very much delayed, general provision 
not being made there for it until the days of Reconstruction, it 
having been reserved for a revolution, political, social, and economic, 
to bring it forth. 

But the stru^les of the office for recognition and life did not cease 
with its creation, for, throughout its early history, it was necessary for 
it to demonstrate and prove at every turn its peculiar advantages. 
Often, quite a legislative battle ensued to prevent its abolition, and 
in several States this battle for it was lost either wholly or in part. 
This is evidenced by the fact that, of the 35 States, which, in establish- 
ing the office, made it a separate one, 17 subsequently either abolished 
it altogether or gave its duties to some other State officer, usually the , 
secretary of state. Notwithstauding the fact that by 1850 the office 
had been created by 24 States and Territories, only 9 of these have 
kept it separate and continuous since that date. By 1875, however, 
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tho'oflico liiul become everywhere permanently accepted, for, of the 
47 States and Territories that had by that dat-e established it, 42 
have kept it separate and continuous. All States have had the office 
as a separate and continuous one since 1913, the date at which 
Delaware reestablished it, after havmg earlier abandoned it in 1887. 

SUMMARY. 

Lverv new’ movement in' education must pass througli tw’o critical 
stages of development. During the first stage it struggles for recog- ■ 
nit ion and life. During the second stage, even though the movement j 
has been permanently accepted, yet it must be continually redefining 
and readjusting itself to the changing conditions of society. 

This chapter has offered abundant evidence to show' that the first 
. stage of development of the office of chief State school official has been 
, successfully passed. In every State of the Union it is now per- 
manently established. The second stage, how'ever, has not yet been 
passiKl, and perhaps never will be or should be passed, for no feature 
of the'office should ever become so petrified that it can not be e.xpe- 
ditiously chnngtd to meet new’ demands. 


Chapter II. 

FORMS OF PROVISION FOR THE OFnCE. 


Provision is made for the office in two ways: (1) By constitution \ 
and (2) by statute. Thirty-three States provide for the office in their 
constitutions, by giving instructions therein for tlie legislatures* to 
create and sustain it. Among these States the constitutional man- 
dates for the establishment and maintenance of the office vary some 
* vf geiieral they are very similar. The section of the 

Michigan constitution pertaining thereto may be regarded as tynioal 
of these 33 States; * 


t U 0^ public inatruction shall be elected at the regular election 

I S second year thereafter, 

e ahiUl hold office for a period of two years from the first day of July foUowlM 

hia election and untU his successor is elected and qualified. He shall have xeneral 
sui^rvulon of public instruction in the SUte. He shall be a member and secretary 
of the State board of education. He shall be ex officio a member of all othi 
•wards having control of public instruction in any State institution, with the 

by law° *XI ***" **'^^*” compensation shall be prescribed 


The rem^ing 16 States, on the other hand, do not mention the 
raice m their constitutions; these have only statutory proviaion for it. 
The kind of provision which each State makes may be seen from the 
map here givffli: 
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Fig. 2.— Kind of provision for the office of chief Stale schotj) official in each of the States, 1923 
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Four States (Arkansas, Iowa, Maryland, and Texjus) otlier than 
thr .^.1 that now have constitutional provision for the oflico at one 
lime had such provision, but in framing their later constitutions no 
mention was made of the office. Constitutional provision for the 
office was first made in Michigan (1835) and became a common 
practice among the States between 1850 and 1870. These facts are 
h’rought out fully in the accompanying tabic: 


Table 2.—Constilutional provisions vuuic for (he office of chief Slate school offeial 

at varioufi intervals. 


hetu ren IHSS and 


Michigan 


iOWR ' 

1847 

i.^ron>in 


('Rliforiiia* 


Kf mucky 


iDdiana 



Bciueen IS67 and JS76. 

ft 


Oregon.- ih.*>7 

K«nsw 1H.S9 

V\>st Virginia.. iHiiT 

Nevaila isa4 

MarylantM ism 

Missouri ; 

Alabama isfts 

North Carolina. iWiH 

South Carolina... )s«8 

Ix>ul5iana ih68 

iHfi8 

Floritla 1SA8 

Arkansas' ]H68 

Mississippi 1869 

Texas' i860 

IHinoia 1870 

Virginia 1870 

Pennsylvaola 1873 

Nebraska 1873 

Colorado 1876 


Bdu'fin 1S89 a'nd l9Ji. 


Montana. 1889 

North DakotA 1889- 

South Pakola 1889 

Washington.. 1889 

Wyoming 1889 

l<1aho 1R90 

I’tah 1896 

Oklahoma 1907 

Arlxona 1912 

New Mexico 1912 

Ohio I9ii 


A" In th. Ubia 

SECTIONAL PREFERENCES FOR THE TWO FORMS OF PROVISION. 

^ Figure 2 and Table 2 make it evident that different sections of the 
country now prefer and historically have preferred different methods 
of providing for the office. Constitutional provision for it prevails 
in the Stat^of the West and South generally, while statutory pro- 
vision is fo^d in those of the New England and Middle Atlantic 
sections. 

In the New England and Middle Atlantic States the office originated 
several years after the adoption of their constitutions. In these 
States, therefore, statutory provision was resorted to because it could 
be much more expeditiously arranged than constitutional provision. 
Statutory provision, having been thus begun and having worked 
satisfactorily, has been continued down to the prfcsent time. Al- 
though th^e States have adopted new constitutions since the office 
was established, they have still assumed that the legislatures could 
bo trusted to continue the office and to determine ite features. With 
the exception of Maryland, which had constitutional provision from 
1864 to 1868, these States have always made only statutory provision 
for the office. 

^ In the Wwtem States, on the other hand, the office generally came 
^ith^ pridi* to or simultaneously With admission to the statehood. 
When the constitutions ofathese States were framed, therefore, it 
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was considered only natural, particularly in view of the rising intori-st 
in public education and the enlarging conception of the place of 
the State in such, that the office should be made one of the large 
administrative branches of State government. Moreover, to pro- 
vide for it in the constitution would place it beyond the immediate 
power of the legislatures to abolish, which they had frequently done 
under statutory provision. ♦ _ 

, In ipost of the Southern States the office was not created until 
the days of ^leconstruction. Whereas in those States education had 
been previously stagnant, post-Civil War years saw in them a decided 
educational awakening. In the years of Reconstruction, which 
were the few years immediately following the close of the Civil War, 
it was necessary for the States that had heen members of the Con- 
federate States to frame now constitutions. In doing so, particularly 
in view of the educational awakening then evident , it w>is deemed 
advisable to have, aa most States in the Union already had, a chief 
State school official. Moreover, greater stability could be given 
the office by providing foritin the constitution, as many of the Western 
States hael already done. Constitutional provision in the South, 
therefore, elates to Reconstruction days, as a glance at Table 2 will 
show. 

MERITS OF THE TWO FORMS OF PROVISION. 

Constitutional provision for the office has generally carried with 
it similar provision for its important features. It should bo noted 
that the framers of the constitutions did not stop with a mere manda- 
tion of the legislatures to establish the office, but they went further, 
and stipulated how the features of the office were to be determined. 
Thus, the majority of the constitutions stipulate the official designa- 
tion of the office, the method of clioosing its incumbent, and the length 
of the term, -while a lesser number fix its salary, the qualifications 
for holding it, and part of its functions. 

I Constitutional determination of the features of the office may be 
I enlightened at the time of making, but there is danger that such legis- 
lation will become, as the years go by, inexpressive of modem con- 
I ceptions of school ^ministration. It is a well-known fact of political 
science that constitutional changes of any kind come very slowly. 
It is, therefore, against the best interests of education in future 
generations to petrify in a constitution the features of a great office, 
which, for its fullest serviceability, must constantly readapt itself 
\ to the changes of society. The people should be in a position to 
i effect expeditiously a change in any part of tfieir educational system 
when any such part has become out of date. But where constitu- 
I tional provision determines th^ features of the office of chief State 
' school official, the people are*not left in such a poeitidh of vantage. 
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of public 
Superintendent of public 


Like other features of the office, its official designation has been 
chunged frequently. Accordingly, most of the States ha4 used other 
onieial designations ])efore adopting the present ones, the changes 
niiule l)eing anotlior expressihn of the enlaj^ing conceptions of the 
office. The present designations, and > any tendency toward the 
employment <rf a puxticular designation, will tlierefore he better 
se<Mi and understooil if the previous designations together with the 
pn>seiit ones (the last given) are known. When only one designa- 
tion is given, it has remained unchanged. 

V 

OFFICIAL UESIOXATIONS OF THE CMEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICIAL IN 
THE AARIOITS STATES. IN THE ORDER OF THEIR ADOPTION. 

Alabama . — Superintendent of education. 

Arizona.— Superintendent of public in.stniction. 

A rkan»aa. .Coinniissioner (»f common schoots. 
instruction. • 

^roft/omia,— Superintendent of public instructilli. 

Cnforado.— Superintendent of common schools, 
instruction. 

Connedient.-Secretary of the board of commissioners for common scboola. 
buperintendent of common schools. Secretary of the State Imard of education 
Commissioner of education. 

-Superintendent of free nchoeln. Cora.nl«,ioner ef eduction 
Superintendent of public instruction. 

Honda.— Superintendent of schools. Superintendent of public instruction. 
»eor(po. School commissioner. Superintendent of schools. 

Idaho. Superintendent of public instruction. , 

common schools. Superintendent of public 
*'^“P«""^»‘lent of public' 

/ouia.— Sui«rintendent of public instruction. Secretary of the State board 
of education (clerk only). Superintendent of public instruction. 

common schools. Su|ierintendent of public in- 

ffen/ucAry.— Superintendent of public instruction. ^ 

Louimna.— Superintendent of public education 

of'-^rur* pu»«. 

education. CkimmisdoU- of 
common sohools. Superintendent of public 


I 
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Minneaota. — Suj>erintendent commoo echoole. Superintendent of public 

instruction. Commisaioner of education. 

Miaaitnppi . — General school coramissioher. Superintendent of education. 
Missouri . — Superintendent of common schools. Superintendent of public 


schools. 

Moniuna . — Superintendent of public instruction. 

Nebraska.— Superintend^t of public instruction. Superintendent of schools. 
Superintendent of public instruction. 

New Hampshire. — Commissioner of common schools. Superintendent of 
public instruction. Commissioner of education. 

New Jersey.— Superintendent of public schools. Superintendent of pubUc 
schools and secretary of the State board of education. Commissioner of edu- 


cation. 

A'evoda.— Superintendent of public instruction. 

New Mexico. — Superintendent of schools. Sujierintendent of public instruc- 
tion. t IV 

New York. — Superintendent of common schools. Superintendent of public 

instruction. Commissioner of education. 

North Carolina. — Superintendent of common schools. Superintendent of 

public instruction. 

North Dakota. — Superintendent of public instruction. 

OAio.— vSuperintendent of common schools. Commissioner of common schools. 
Superintendent of public in.struction. 

Oklahoma. — Superintendent of public instruction. 

Orcyon.— Superintendent of common schools. Superintendent of public 

instruction. . . . . » 

Pennsy/mnia.— Superintendent of public schools. Superintendent of com- 
mon schools. Superintendent of public instruction. 

Rhode Island.— School agent. Commissioner of public schools. Commis- 

siooer of education. 

South Carolina. — Superintendent of education. 

South Daifcota.— Superintendent of public instruction. 

Tennca.ifc.— Superintendent of public instruction. Superintendent oi com- 
mon schools. Superintendent of pubUc instruction. Commissioner of education. 

fexas. Superintendent of common schools. Superintendent of public instruc- 

tion. Secretary of the State board of education (clerk only). Sui)erintcndent 
of public instruction. 

l/lo/i.— Superintendent of primary schools. Superintendent of common 
schools. Superintendent of district schools. Commissioner of^schools. Super- 
intendent of public instruction. . ^ , XU O. * I ^ 

Vermont. — Superintendent of common schools. Secretary of the btaie lx»ara 
of education. Superintendent of education. Commissioner of education. 
Firyinifl. — Superintendent of public instruction. 

Washington. — Superintendent of common schools. Superintendent of public. 
• instruction. 

West Virginia. — Superintendent of free schools. 

Wisconsin. — Superintendent of public instruction. 

Wyoming. — Superintendent of public instruction. 

Nineteen different titles have been used at one time or another 
in the various States. It is to be noted, however, tliat only a. few 
of these have been popular enough to be used in any considerable 
number of States; in fact, six titles only have been used in as many 
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as 4 States, these titles being, in the order of tlicir populnrity: 
Superintendent of public instruction (35 States) ; superintendent of 
coniinon schools (17 States) ; cx)mmiasioner of education (11 States); 
accrctary of the State board of education (6 States) ; superintendent 
of schools (5 States); and superintendent of pniblic schools (iStates). 

The tendency is toward greater unifonnity in the title giveri- At 
present only seven different ones (superintendent* of public instruc- 
tion, commissioner of education, superintendent of education, super- 
mtendent pf schools, superintendent of public schools, superintend- , 
ent t)f free schools, and si^erintendent of public education) are 
employed, and the number is decreasing. 

Mar^dand (1826) was the first State to use the title <»f “superin- 
tendent of public instruction,” a title which has come to he widely 
used. In the earlier period of the deveU>pment of the office no 
State used the title of “commissioner of education,” though a near 
approach to it is found in Rhode Island (1845), at which timotho 
chief school official of that State was styled “ conunissioner of public 
schools.” 

“Superintendent of public instruction” is the title most popular 
to-day. However, the teudency is to use that of “commissioner of 
education.” This tendency is evidenced by recent adoptions of it 
in Massachusetts, 1909; New Jersey, 1911 ; Vermont, 1915; New 
Hampshire and Minnesota, 1919; Rhode Island, 1920; Connecticut, ' 
• 1921; Maine and Tennessee, 1923; Idaho, 1913; and Wyoming, 1917. 
The two last-named States which have had, since 1913 and 1917, 
respectively, two chief Slate schpol officials, give the holder of the 
last-established office the title of “commissioner of education.” 
Delaware, on the other hand, in 1921, changed the title of the holder 
of her office from “commissioner of education” to “superintendent 
of public instruction.” 

The various sections of the country employ different titles in 
designating the office, just as they have different practices with 
respect to other features bf it. These sectional preferences for the 
various official designations are exhibited in the accompanying 'map. 

From the map here given it is observed that “commissioner of 
education” is the popular title in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States, while that of “superintendent of public instruction” 
prevails in the West and South. The latter title is practically static, 
because it is prescribed in the constitutions of these States. 
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Fig. S.— S ectional proferencea fur the various Icgni titles US4»*1 in di^iitnaliQK tho chiof State sclux»l ullh i iU, IM-Ti 
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Chapter IV. 

I 

QUALinCATlONS FOR HOLDING THE OFnCE. 


Tho incumbent of the oflice of the chief State school official makes \ 
the office largely what it is. If its occupant is poorly qualified, or not ! 
of good will, or both, the office will not realize its highest potentiali- 
ti(s, be the lecjislntion pertaining to it ever so enlightened and its ! 
(ip|)ortunitiesj|or service ever so great. A well-equippe<l inciinihent, ^ 

tin the other hand, will overcome all obstaclt® and will make, as di»l / 

I 

Horace Mann in the pristine days of the office, in spite of great > 
ilidiculties, the office function to its fullest in the development of a > 
grc.it State system of education. 

What, then, are the legal qualifications re(|uire<l for holding the 
oflice f 

Few States require any legal qualifications except those of an age 
iiml residence type. Requirements such as these are not difficult to 
meet, for all that is necessary is for the candidate for the office to 
be of a certain age, now usually 25 years, and to, have lived in, the 
Slate a few years, now usually two or five, next preceding election. 
'Iheso are coustitutional requirements and apply to all popularly 
elect 0(1 State officers alike. The few States that require qualifications 
of an educational nature provide for them by statute. The require- 
ments of tho various States, and the manner of determining them, 
whether by constitution or by statute, are here given: 


LEO.VL QUALIFICATIONS FOR HOLDING THE OFFICE OF CHIEF STATE 
SCHOOL OFFICIAL, AND MANNER IN WHICH THESE QUALIFICATIONS 
ARE FIXED, 1923.‘ 


Alabama . — Must have been a citizen of the United States for 7 years, be 25 
years of age, and a resident of the State 5 years next preceding election. — 
CoHKlitulion. 


A ruonn.— Male, 25 years of age; 10 years a citizen of the United States, and a 
citizen of the State 5 years next preceding election. — Constiiuiion. 

ATkansai . — Muat be 21 years of age, a practical school man, and a qualified 
elector.— -Siol ule. 

California. — (No legal requirements.) * / 

Colorado. — Must be 30 years of age, a citizen of the United States, and a 
tenidont of the State 2 years next preceding election. — Consiilulion. 

Connecticut. — (No legal requirements.) 

Delaware. — Graduate of a standard college; have not less than 5 years' hkperi- 
ence in teaching and administration Si'J have other qualifications as may be 
re(|uired by -the State board of education. — Statute. 

Fioridg.— (No legal requir^ents.) ' 

' These dsU were taken from Uia la(«t\ebool codes and ooMUtatknui n( lh<f Turloae BUtee, end here 
been mnAnsed br the chief 6Ute eebod offidab. 
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Georgia, — Man of high educational standing; diploma from college, imiversity, 
or normal school or 5 years' supervisory experience; 30 years or age. — Statute, 
Idaho. — (a) Superintendent of public instruclum: (1) Must bo 25 years of age, 

H citizen of the Tiiited States, and a resident of the State 2 years next preceding 
election. — Conditution, (2) Must be engaged in educational work, hold a life 

or State certificate, and also have a diplonia from an approvetl normal school or 
university. — Statr^te, (b) Comrnusioner of education: Shall be chosen upon 
rperit and because of his special fitness to propose and execute beneficial educa- 
tional policies. — Statute, 

Illinois. — (No legal requirements.) 

Indiana, — (No legal requirements.) 

/otra,— Must have 5 years’ experience in teaching or superintending, and 
be a graduate of a college, normal BchcM>l, or unifersily having a four-year nuirse 
beyond high school. — Statute. 

Kannias. — (No legal rec^uirements.) 

Kentucky, — Must be 30 years of age, and a resident of the State 2 years next 
prcce<ling election.— 

Louisiana. — ‘Must be a citizen and elector of the State. — Conditution, 

Maine, — (No legal rec|uiremcnts,) 

Marylarui, — Shall he an experienced and competent educator; graduate of a 
standard college or the equivalent; have had not less than 2 years of special 
acaileinic or professional graduate preparation in a standani university; also 7 
years’ experience in teaching or administration. — Statute, » 

Massachuaetts, — (No legal reciuirements.) ^ ^ 

Michigan. — Graduate of a university, college, or normal school of good stand- 
ing; and at least 5 years’ experience as a teacher or superintendent. — Statute. 

Minnesota. — Educational attainment and breadth of experience in the adminis- 
tration of public education and of tlie finances pertaining thereto. — Statute. 

Mii^sissippi. — (1) Must be 25 years of age and a citizen of tlie State 5 years 
next preceding election. — Con.ditution. (2) Shall not be interested in any book 
publishing company or school supply house. — <Sfa/u/e. 

Missouri, — Must be a male citizen of the United States; be 30 years of age and 
a resident of the State 5 years next preceding his election. — Constitution. 

Afontana.-^(l) Must be 30 years of age, a citizen of the United States, and 
a resident of the State 2 years next preceding election. — Constitution. (2) Must 
hold a State certificate recognized by the State board of education, or bo a 
grad\iateof a college, university, or normal achool recognized by the State board. — 
Statute. 

Nebraska. — Must hold a certificate equal to the highest grade of certificate 
which the State superintendent is authorized to issue. — Statute, 

Nevada. — Shall be a graduate of a standard college or university, shall hold 
a Nevada teachers’ certificate of high-school grade, and shall have had at the 
time of his election not less than 45 months of successful teaching experience, 
at least 20 months of%hich shall have been in the State of Nevada. — Statute, 
New Hampshire. — Must be a skilled executive officer who shall have had 
training apd experience In educational work. — Siaiuie, 

New Jersey. — (Nu legal requirements.) 

New Mexico,— Mmi be 30 years of age, a citizen of the United States, and a 
resident of New Mexico continuously for 6 years next preceding election; also j 
be a trained and experienced educator. — Constifution, 

New York , — (No legal requirements.) 

North Carolina, — (No legal requirements.) | 

f^orth Dakota. — (1) Must be 26 years of age, a citizen of the United States, j 
md a qualified voter* — ConstUuiion, (2) Shall hold the highest grade of teachers' 
lerilficate Issued by the State. — Statute, 

r A 
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OAto.— Shall not be interested in any book publishing company. — Stalute. 
Oklahoma. — Male citizen over 30 j’cars of ago; shall have been 3 years next 
preceding election a qualified elector in the State. — ConslUulion. 

Oregon . — (No legal requirements.) 

Oenniiylvania. — (No legal requirements.) 

Rhode Island. — (No legal requirements.) 

South Carolina. — (No legal requirements.) 

.South Dakota. — (No legal requirements.) 

Tennes.'iee. — Must be a person of literary and scienti^attainments and of skill 
and experience in the art of teaching. — Statute. ^9^ 

Terns. — (No legal requirements.) 

I'tah . — Shall be a qualified elector, shall have Ijeen a resident citizen of the 
State for 5 years next preceding his election; 30 years of age; shall be the holder of 
a Slate certificate of the highest grade issued in some State, nr shall l)e a graduate 
of some reputable university, college, or normal school.— SVatutc. 

I'crmoni . — Must have special training and experience in educational work. — 
Statute. 

Virginia. — Must be an experienced educator. — Constitution. 

IVa-'ihington. — Citizen of the United States and a qualified State eicctor. — 
Con.ditution. 

irf.tf rirginia.— Person of good moral character, recognized al>ility as a .school 
administrator, with academic and professional training equivalent to gra<luation 
from a standard university, and shall have not less than 5 years’ experience in 
public-school work. — Statute. 

irisconsin.— Must have 6 years’ experience in teaching or supervision of 
teaching, and hold highest grade certificate the State superintendent may 
issue. -.Statute. 

Wyoming. — (o) Superintendent of public instruction: Must be 25 years of ago 
a citizen of the United States, and have the qualificationg of a State elector. — 
Constitution, (h) Commissioner of education: Shall be a. |>crson of literary and 
scientific attainments, versed in the theory, history, and principles of education, 
with practical knowledge of the organization and managei^ent of schools'; shall 
be a graduate of a standard four-year college or university or have an equivalent 
education and training; shall be an experienced educator actively engaged in 
educational work at the time or within 2 years of the time of his assuming the 
duties of his office. — Statute. 

Summary of the various kinds of legal eligxbilily requirements for holding the 
office of chief State school official, 1923.^ 

1. Requiring no legal qualifications (17 States). 

2. Requiring qualifications of age or residence only (11 States). 

3. Requiring professional qualifications of one of the following types: 


(a) 

(l») 

(c) 

(d) 
(•) 
(/) 

(f) 

(W 


School experience only (2 States). 

Either college graduation or school experience only (3 States). 
College graduation, school experience, and a teaching certificate only 
(2 States). 

College graduation, and school experience only (4 States). 

Highest grade of State certificate only (2 States) . 

Highest grade of State certificate, plus school experience only (1 
.State). 

College graduation, graduate work, and school experience only (1 
SUte). 

Unclassified (6 States). 


ERIC 


* For Idtbo ud W^romiac, oalf tboir 9UU lapirtoUiuM&u of pobBo tostrucUoa art lodudod. 
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Constitutional or statutory provision in several States, bef(»rc the 
recent Federal amendment enfranchising women, specifically limited 
the office to males. Some States, however, have follow'ed the 
practice of giving the office to women as -well as to men. Indeed, 
one or two States within the last two decades have given the office to 
women only. In Colorado, for example, since 1895 eight women 
have beeti elected to the office, and no man has held it since that 
time. Since 1903 the same practice has been followed in Idaho, six 
women having held the office there since that date. At pre>ont, 
women hold the office in eight States (Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, ^^on- 
tana. New Mexico, North Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming.) 
It is observed that all of these States are Western States. It was 
in the West that woman suffrage received its earliest as well as its 
greatest impetus, and it is there that vromen have been most fre- 
quently given political offices. As yet no Eastern State has ever 
given the office in question to a woman. 


Chapter V. 

METHODS OF SELECTING THE INCUMBENT OF THE OFFICE. 

\ total of six different methods of selecting the chief State school 
official have been used at various times in the history of the office. 
These methods are: (1) Election by popular vote, (2) appointment 
by the general assembly, or (3) by the State board of etlucalion, or 
(4) by the governor, or (5) by the chancellor of the State university, 
or (6) by the supreme court of the State. The first four of these 
have been fairly widely used at one time or another. The last two, 
on the other hand, have boon resorted to by one State (Utah) only, 
and in this one only temporarily. In Utah, at one time, the chief 
State school official was appointed by the chancellor of t he l^niver- 
sity of Deseret,* while from 1887 to 1896 * he was appointed by the 
supreme court of the State. 

f In the early days of the evolution of the office, appointment by 
the general assembly and by the governor were both popular methods. 
The first of these two methods of appointment has been used at 
various times by as many as 12 States (Alabama, Missouri, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Washington, Virginia, and West Virginia). It is signifi- 
cant that no State uses it to-day. The second method has been used 
even more frequently than the first, for 23 States (Arizona, Colorado, 
Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 

* I'Uh Acts, 1M0-IS7I. t'h. LXX.WI. 

■ComiiitedUwigf UUli, toll Un.Rp. m-UA. ^ 
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Man'land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, artd Tennessee) have, at one time or 
another, permitted the governor to appoint regularly the chief State 
school official. The method, however, has steadily lost ground, 
esperinlly in recent years. 

To-day only tl yw j nethftds ^ recognized in the | 

practices of the various .States. These are: (1) Electkm by ^pular 
vote, (2) appointment by the governor, and (3) appointment by the 1 
State board of education. The method now employed by each of 
the States Ls shown in the accompanying table. In order that the 
tendencies in the method of seh'Otion may be also known, the methods 
u.S4*(l by <‘ach State at different times in the last 27 year period are 
noted in the same table. 


T.\blk 3 . — Methods of selecting the chief Slats school official in 1896, 1.909, and 192^, 


States. 

In 18 IM.> 

Inium.i 

Ill lirzs.i 

Alabama 

People 

People 

People. 

Ariiona. .. 

Oovarnor 

Oovernor,.- 

Do. 

.\rkansas..» 

People 

People 

Do. 

('alifornia.. . - ... 

do 

do 

Do. 

Colorado 

.do 

do 

Do. 

CODDWliCUl-. 

Btalo board 

State board 

State board. 

Pelaware 

^0 ofiloe) 

(No office) 

Do. 

Florida 

People 

People 

People. 

OforRiH 

do 

do 

Do. 

Idaho < 

do 

do 

Do. 

Illinois 

do 

do 

Do. 

lodiauu 

.... .do 

do 

Do. 

Iowa 

do 

do 

Do. 

Kansas 

do 

do 

Do. 

Kentucky 

do 

do 

Do. 

Louisiana 

do 

.....do. 

Do. 

Maine 

Oovernor 

Oovernor . 

Oovemor. 

Miry land 

(No office) 

do - 

State board. 

Massachusetts 

State board 

State board 

Oovemor, 

MichiRun . 

Peofde 

People.... 

People. 

Minnesota 

Governor 

Governor,. 

State board. 

MinLssinpi 

People 

People - 

People. 

.Missouri 

do 

do - 

Do. 

.Monlann 

do 

. .do 

Do. 

Nebraska 

do 

do 

Do, 

Nevada 

do 

L..-.do 

Do. 

New liampsbire 

Oovernor 

Governor 

Stale hoard. 

New Jersey 

do 

do - 

Governor. 

New York 

Oeneral anenibly . 

Board ofregenta 

Board of regenta. 

New Metico. 

Oovernor 

Governor.. 

People. 

North C'arolma 

People - 

^ople 

Do. 

North Dakota 

do i.. 

do 

Do. 

Ohio 



Oovernor. 

Oklahoma 

Oovemor..... .. 

-lirt , 

Pooplo. 

Oregon 

People 

do 

Do. 

Penasyivania 

Oovernor..... 

Governor 

Oovernor. 

Rhode Island 

State board 

State board 

State board. 

South Carolina 

People.. 

pfople 

People. 

South Dakota 

..:..do 

do 

Do. 

Tennessee,. 

Governor . 

Governor 

Oovemor. 

Tnia 

People-- .. 

People - 

Peonle. 

I’tab 

a. . . . do. ....... . .. - . 

do. 


Vermont 

OfBcml tMoibiy...... . 

Otnaral aeambly 

State board. 

Virginia 

do. 

People. 

People 

Wiblnrton. 

Ptepla 

do. 

So. 

Wert Vuyinia 

5o- - 

do. 

Do. 

WiaoonBln...^ 


.....do. 

Do. 

Wyoming*. 

do. 

do 

Do. 






' The facts in ibis column wm Ukvofrom Fc^. H. C., A Stody in School 9up^isioa« IM, f>p. 1S-4S. 

* For the faoU in this column, see Ftoal Rep. ill. Kdac. Commimon, 1900, pp. 2S-29. 

' These deta were obuioed from the \simi echool oodei and haye ben oonfinxied by the chiel 8UU 
•fhool ofRciaU. • 

' Idaho and W yomlnf mdh have abo a oommiaiioiMr of eduoatloo, wbo U appotnted by the BtsU board 
a education. 
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The present tendency is toward permitting the State board of 
education, which is now found in practically every State, to appoint 
' the official under view. Popular election as a method is practically 
' static, while appointment by the governor is clearly losing ground. 

Election by the general assembly, which was formerly a popular 
' method, has not been used for several years. 

Thirty-three States (Alabama, Ajizona, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky’, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Uuh, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming) fix 
the method of selection in their constitutions; and, of these, 31 
stipulate election by popular voti^, while 2 (Ohio and Pennsylvania) 
provide for gubernatoffal appointment. 

Of the 15 States which have only statutory provision for the method 
of selection, 8 (Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
- Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont) provide for 
^ appointment by the State board; while 4 (Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Tennessee) provide for gubernatorial appointment. 
Three (Arkansas, Iowa, and Texas) still elect by popular vote. Thus 
it is evident that, where constitutional provision does not prevent, 
the legislatures have tended to take the office “out of politics” by 
providing for State board appointment or for perhaps its best sub- 
stitute, gubernatorial appointment. This tendency toward ap- 
pointive methods has developed rapidly in the last few years, and 
has come to be noticeable in the West for the first time, as witness the 
recent reorganizations in Idaho (1913), Wyoming (1917), and Min- 
nesota (1919), all of which permit the State board of education to 
appoint the chief State school official. 


Chapter VL 

TERM OF THE OFFICE. 


A knowledge <»f the length of the term of oflfice of any officiM 'helps 
to determine the general stability of the position and thus aids in i 
better understanding and interpretation of the general coriditioiw 
pertaining to the office. The discussion to follow on this feature 
deals primarily with (1) the jfeal length of a single term of the oflSoe, 
and (2) the actual tenu res those who have held the office. 
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Fio. 4.— SectioDal prclereooes for the various methods of seleoUng the chief State school official, 1923. 
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LEGAL LENGTH OF A SINGLE TERM. , 

Seven different lengths of terms nre found in the present practices 
of the various States.^ These terms are in the order of their popu- 
larity, as adjudged by the number of States using them: Four years, 
foxmd in 24 States; two years, in 14 States; indefinite tenure, in 3 
States; one year, in 3 States; five years, in 2 States; six years, in 1 
State; and three years, in 1 State. The present legal length of a 
single term is sh(>wn for each State in the accompanying table. In 
order that the tendencies may be seen, the terms in each State for 
1896 and 1909 are noted also in the same table. ^ 

Tablk 4. — Legal lengih in ycarit of term of office of the chief Stale ychool affinal in 
‘ ia96, 1909, and 19iS. 


Stalps. 


In 189fiJ In J«».' In 1923.* * i 


Mar 


AUbama 

Arixona 

Arkansas 

('allfornia 

rolorado 

(Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

lUinoto 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

laiana 

alne 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missiaalbpl 

Missouri 

Montana 


C) 


(■') 




■E 

2 ' 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 ’ 

i: 

2 I 

2 i 

4 ' 
4 I 
4 


M 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

•4 

4. 

3 

4 
•5 

2 

6 

4 

4 

4 


States. 


Nebraska... 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico . . 

New York 

North Orolina. . 
North Dakota. . . 

Ohio . . 

Oklahoma 

Orogoii 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South rarollna. 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

West Virginia... 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


InlKM.i^ 

Id lWh».> 

In 1923.’ 

1 

*^1 

:i 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 ! 

2 

(*) 

3 1 

s 

.1 


2 

♦ 2 


fi 

n 

3 1 

.3 

4 

2L 2 
2 


2 1 

4 

4 

4 , 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

i 1 

1 

1 

2 ‘ 

' 2 

2 

2' 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

r) 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


^ The data In this column were S4*curwl from Fellow, H. C., A Study In School Supervision (1896), pp. 
19—43 

* The data for 1900 were ohtalncd from the Final Heportfll. Edura. Commission PP- . 

■ The facts for 1923 were taken from the lostosl school codes, and have been confirmed by the chief Stais 

*'?In*i^bama. Kentucky, and New Meilco the chief HUle school offldal may not serve more than ftwr 
years In succession. 

• The°MMsachusetu law of t«l9 »pecl*e<l that the first appolnlroont of the oommlaaloner of wIucatlM 
should be for a terra of one, two, three, four, or five years, oa the Mve^ might prrfer. Thwe^er. us tm 
first term expired, the appointment should Iw for five years. Thus, the regular term is now nve years. 

^ Indefinite term. 

Table 5 . — Number of IStatee having certain lengihe of the term of office of the chiej 
State school official in 1896 ^ 1909^ and 1926. 


Dates. 

One 

year. 

1 

Two 

years. 

Three 

years. 

Four 

yeskfs. 

18961 

8 

23 

6 

16 

1900 • 

8 

19 

8 

20 

1928 

3 

14 

1 

34 


Five 

years. 


8U 

years. 


Indefi- 

nite. 


Avenie 
term (In 
ycarf). 


tOH 
>ki I 


> In 1896 Delaware and Maryland had no provlsiofo Cor a aeparate offloe. 

* In 1009 Delaware had no provision for the offloe. 

* This average does not take aooount of the ind e fini te terms. 
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'r»il>leH 4 and 5 show: (1) That the average length of the legal term 
has increased gradually since 1896; (2) in this 27-year period there 
have l)cen 9 cases of incpease in the length of term, 3 cases of change 
! to iixiofinite tenure, no case of a decrease, and 36 cases of no change. 
Tlit’se increases in the length of term of the office show a healthy 
tcnd(Micy toward greatef stability of the office. 

During the period in question, the .four-j^ar terms in particular 1 
hnv<* grown in favor, and especially have they come to bo used in 
those States electing the holder of the office by populai^ vote. Two- 
year terms are rapidly becoming obsolete. 

It is the policy of moat of the States to fix by statute ’(14 States) I 
or constitution (31 States) the terra of oifice. New Yorkgf New 
Hampshire, and Vermont are the only exceptions to the rule. In 
pQch of these three States the commissioner of education serves during 
the pleasiue of the State board, which also regularly appoints him. 

\ long and fixed term has the advantage of protecting frornjolitical I 
interference a strong official who is engaged in carrying o«t a con- j 
structivc educational policy. Such provision, however, has the in- | 
herent w'eakness of making it difficult, if not practically impossible, * 
to get rid of a weak official'befpre the expiration of his term. In- I 
ability to dispense with the services of such an individual might mean, ! 
in some instances, long suffering for the schools. The term should be t 
doti'rmincd in such a manner that the interests of neither the chief | 
State school official nor the schools would suffer. ^ ‘ 

The recent (1918) law' of Maryland regarding the term of office 
protects, as w'ell as any legislation that can be cited, the interests at 
once of the schools and the chief State school official. In that State 
the volute superintendent of schools is appointed by the State board of 
education for a four-year term, and — 

he may be removed by the board for immorality, misconduct in office, insubordi- 
iiafiuM, incompetency, or willful neglect of duty, upon making known to him, in 
writing, the charges against him, and upon giving him an opportunity of being 
lieanl in person or by counsel in his own defense, upou not lesf^than 10 days of 
notice.’ 

This law would seem to be well w-'orth considering by other States 
as a desirable model for reoiganizations. 

In Massachusetts, by the law of 1919, which reorganized the de- 
partment of education, the governor was permitteii to make the first 
appointment of TBe commissioner of education for a term of one, two, 
thrc(‘, four, or five years, as he deemed best. After this first appointr 
ment, however, the regulation term was to be five years.’ This 
fl arrangement made it possible for the gtrvenior to try out a prospec- 
I lively permanent appointee, by giving him a short term before guar- 



> Fuh. 8ch. Laws of Maryland (1018), section 18, p. 18. 
’ Mass. Sduc. LesItlAtloo, enacUd in 1918^ p. IS. 
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antecing him the regular and long term of live years. A plan similar 
to the foregoing is frequently followed in the.seleetion'of city su[#- 
intendenls of schools, wife are commonly appointed first for a term of 
one year and thereafter for a longer term, usually three years. 

Three States (Alabama, Kentucky, and New Mexico) have the 
unusual practice of setting a constitutional limit on the number of 
successive terms that the chief State school official may serve. ' I hus, 
the constitutions of Alabama ’ and Kentucky * have classed the 
State superintendency with offices that have vast political power and 
patronage, and have made the State superintendent, along witli the 
other State officers, ineligible to succeed himself after the regular 
four-year term. Likewise the constitution of New Mexico prohibits 
State officers from serving in succession more than two two-year 
terms.® 

What a^ormer State superintendent of public instruction (B. llam- 
lett, of Kentucky) thinks of the w isdom of limiting the tenure of oflice 
of the chief Slate school official is evident from his mvn words, as 
follows: 

% 

During a term of fo\ir years a supcrintcmlcm. has opportunity only to prepare 
himself for the highest usefulness, and it seems fooli.sh for the people to tie their 
own hands and deprive themselves of the services of the hest-trainod men just at 
the time they arc the most valuable, unless there is some over\vliehnii>g rca.son for 
such a proc^ure. The history of this office proves that net such overwhcliiiing 
reason cxi.sts. The superintendent was permitted to Succeed himself from 1836 
to ISO.'i and not one single evil resulted from 

LENGTH OF THE TENURE OF OFTfICE IN PRACTICE.' 

In some Slates the actual tenure of office has been fairly long, wliile 
in others it has been very short. In Alabama, for example, during 
the last 27 years one official has held the office in question (»nly 2 years 
or less; three have occupied it either 3 or 4 years; one, 5 or 6 years; 
and t>ne, 7 or 8 years. The number of different people who have held 
the office during the last 27 years is six; their average tenure of office 
is years; «md the longest single tenure during the period studied 
, is 7 years. 

Two vStates (Nebraska and Tennessee) have had average tenures 
of less than 3 years; 1 1 States, of between 3 and 4 years; 9, of between 
, 4 ^ and 5 years; 6, of between 5,^ and 6 years; 12, of between 6 A 
and 7 years; and 8, of more than 7 years. 

The longest average actual tenure (23i^ years) is in Rhode Island, 
which has had but two chief State school officials since 1875. ^ 

The longest single tenure is that of Chas. D. Hine, of Connecticut, 
who served from 1883 to 1920, or a period of 37 years. ^ the in- j 
cumbents of the office in 1923, Francis G. Blair, of Illinois, has 
served the longest, he being now on his seventeenth year. I 

• CoMtUutloa of Ala. (lW»..Ar«. V, aec- U8. ’ • CoMtttntfon of 8 

*CoDsUtuUooofKr.(U01).Mc.93. .* Bap. Sopt. Pub, 


r. Mm, (WIJ), .Vrt V, aec. I 
iDfttmcUoiif Kj., 1914-16, p. 19. 
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Table (S.— Actual tenureH of chief State school officials of the various States 

during the last 27 yeatsA . 


Slalc'< • 

Distribution of tenures. 

Number 
who 
have 
held the 
office 
during 
last 27 
years. 

Avarage 
tenure 
during 
lost 27 
years. 

Longest 
single 
tenure,, 
during 
lost 27 
years. 

2 years 
or Jess. 

r i 
ic J 

6 or 6 
years. 

7orS 

years. 

9 or 10 
years. 

More 

than 

10 

years. 

\l'»lrini:i 

1 

3 

I 

1 



6 

4. ft 

7 

\ru.(ni \ 

3 

A 



1 


8 

3.3 

y 

irkuiixi'- 

2 

>2 

1 

2 



7 

3.9 

8 

1 iliforni 1 

I 

2 


1 


1 

ft 

5.4 

8 

<'(jlnr.i'lu .. 

4 


2 


1 


? 

3.9 

9 

» ofiriyrln ii! 


1 




1 

2 

19. ft 

37 

1 )| | IV' u t . . . 

1 

2 





3 

3.0 

4 

Ih.nil.i 




1 


1 

2 

14, ft 

21 

lii-urgi 1 . 


2 


1 


1 

4 

H 7 

12 

... 

3 

4 

1 




H 

3.4 

ft 

Illlluiis 

1 

' 1 


1 


1 

4 

. ft. 7 

17 

luiltaiuk 

3 


2 




8 

3.4 

6 


1 


1 

2 



ft 

ft.G 

8 

...... 

KuIl<)lS ..... ... 

2 

3 

1 

1 



7 

3 9 

. 7 

krilUlt ky 

3 

5 





8 

3.2 

4 

l.miLsiaiia 


1 


I 


1 

* 3 

8. G 

14 

M.imc 

i 


1 


1 

1 

4 

ft 7 

12 

Marvl iiiil 

1 



1 


1 

3 

10.0 

20 




2 

1 

1 


4 

7.0 

9 

Mil Indian ........... 

1 

4 

2 




7 

4. 1 

ft 


' 1 

- 1 

1 

1 

1 


V 6 

ft 8 

10 

Mi<?sissipjii 

2 


\ 

1 

1 


ft 

5.2 

9 

MiNstiiin 

2 

2 

1 

1 



6 

4.5 

8 

Montana 


4 

1 

1 



G 

4. H 

8 


6 

5 





10 

2.7 

4 

N.va.l:. 

1 

1 


1 

, 

1 

4 

ft. 7 

11 

\cvv 1 luinpshiro... ....... 



3 



1 

4 

7.2 

13 

•Si AV Ji lSi'Y ... ... 

1 




i 

1 

3 

8.6 

1ft 

ki'W Mcxin) ... 

4 

1 

3 

i 



0 

3.4 

7 

^ 'trk 

1 



1 

2 


4 

6.7 

V 

virlh t aroliim 

1 

2 




i 

4 

ft. 2 

17 

Vurlli Dakolii 

1 

4 


1 



G 

H 

7 

uMii 

2 

1 

4 




7 

6 

<>kliiliotim 

2 

2 

1 

2 


% 

7 

4,2 

8 

Oregon * 

1 

1 



1 

1 

A 

6.7 

12 

IVunsvIv HUH. .v..,. ... 


1 




1 

2 

14,5 

2ft 

iriiisic isliuiil .......... 






2 

2 

23.5 

30 

SiiUli ( 'aroliriu 


1 

1 

1 


1 

4 

7.8 

14 

DakoUt 

2 

0 

r....... 




8 

3 4 

4 

Tenncs-sti’ 

6 

4 





10 

2.7 

4 

Tt'Ul.'i 

1 

8 

3' 




7 

3.7 

ft 

! Uih 

6 

2 




1 

8 

3.2 

12 

Vermonl 

1 

1 

2 


1- 

_ 

6 

A. 2 

9 

Virgmiri ........ 


1 

1 

3 



4 

6.2 

9 

Washington. _ 


1 

1 

2 



4 

6.2 

8 

West VliKinia 

1 

2 


1 


1 

6 

6.8 

42 

Wisconsin ^ 

1 

2 




1 

4 

6.7 

18 

Wyoming 

1 

4 


1 



G 

ta 

8 











TnUl 

;7o 

SO 

30 

30 

0 

20 

2ft7 


- 





t 






^ Tho dntn in Ihbf table wore obtalncnl through correonoDdenee with the chief State school ofllclaU. who 
mt the names of their predecessors and the date^ marVins each tenure of office. Id roukiug the Ubula- 
tiuns, u tenure which beRnn before 18 B 6 — the date marhlug the beginning of the 27-^ear period under study 
'sud ooutiuued after 18 V 6 , was oil included. 



RELATION BETWEEN THE LEGAL LENGTH OF TERM AND THE 

ACTUAL TENURE. 

Since 1896 fourteen States have always had a legal term of 2 years, 
while sixteen have have had a legal term of 4 years.’ Studying the 
actiiul tenures in these two groups of States, it is found tliat the 
average actual tenure in the first group is 4 ^ years, and in the second. 
Thus it is evident that a short legal term, such' as 2 yeaxs, is 
generally consistent with a short continuance in office. 


! For u Ibt of iheso Siatea, aaa Tabli 4. > The BTerage iotiud tenune were oompuMid trom Table £ 
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In Connecticut and Rhode Island the legal term has been only 1 
year, yet in practice there the legal term has been really indefinite; 
for since 1883 in Connecticut only two men (Hine and Meredith) 
have held the office, while since 1875 in Rhode Island only two 
(Stockwell and Ranger) also have occupied it. As noted in the pre- 
ceding chapter, the explanation for these long average tenures is 
probably to be sought in the method of selecting the officials in 
question of these States. The method employed is State hoard 
appointment. 

Chapter VII. 

. SALARY OF THE OFFICE. 


« 

The salary which a Sjate is willing to pay its chief State school 
official is one reliable indi^of the State’s conception of the importance 
of the office. Moreover, the amount of salary measures roughly the 
caliber of those who occupy, or have' occupied, the office. A con- 
sistently low salary can not, other things being equal, he expected to 
draw as high a grade of ability as a consistently high salary. 

What, then, are c!}#' salaries paid in the various States? These are 
presented in Table 7. In order that the ttfMlpcies may be seen, the 
salaries paid in 1896 and those paid in 19091R-e exhibited iu the same 
table. 

Table 7. — Salaries of chief Slate school officials in 1896, 1909, and 19SS. 


States. 

In 

1896.' 

In 

1909.' 

In 

1923.' 

AJahftTnA 

82,200 

$3,000 

<15,000 

AHxnnft 

1,200 

2,000 

3,300 

Arkansas. .... 

1,600 

2,600 

2,600 

C*allfornia - 

8,000 

3,000 

AOOO 

Colorado 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

f 'finnivtloilt 

3,500 

9,000 

I'^lftware __i ... 

(‘) 

(•) 

6,000 

Florida .......... - 

i.m 

2.500 

3,300 

OMYrcrla ...... 

2,000 

‘2,000 

• 4,500 

Idaho 

1,500 

2,400 

T2,400 

Tinaois...#. 

3,600 

7,600 

7.500 

Indiana........ 

2.500 

3,000 

5,000 

Iowa ... .. 

2.200 

2,200 

4.000 

K^tisas 

2,000 

2,600 

3,000 

Kentucky.. — 

2,600 

2.600 

4,000 

^ 

3,000 

2,000 

6,000 

Maine. 

1,600 

(•) 

2,600 

4,300 

Maryland. 

3,000 

3,000 

M Bssachusetls - 

4.600 

4,600 

.a^OQO 

M iphlfftm 

1,000 

2,000 

5,000 

Minnesota.... — • 

2,600 

3,000 

6.000 

KfiMiMinnI _ 

2,000 

2,600 

4.600 

Miasoun...: ^ 

Montana 

3.000 

2,600 

3,000 

3,000 

3.000 

8.300 

Nahnuka ^ 

2,000 

2.000 

^^000 

Nevada .......... 

2,000 

2 ,'doo 


New Hai^pahire 

2,600 

2,600 

4.600 

t 


States. 


New Jersey 

New Mexioo.... 

New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.., 
South Carolina. 
Boalb Dakota.. 
Tennessee — 

Texai 

Utalu. 

Verjnont-.. — 

Virginia.... 

Washington.... 

Wwt^rKlnln.. 

Wisconsin...... 

Wyoming 

MeSUn.... 

Arithmetic 
Mode 


Range. 


In 

1896A 


43.000 
2.000 
' AOOO 
.1,500 

;_2,ooo 

t ooo 
000 
1.000 
2,300 
2,000 
2,600 
1,600 
2,000 
2,000 
2,600 
4,500 
1,200 
2,000 


2,303 

2,273 

2,000 

1.000 

3,000 


In 

1909.< 


35,000 

2,500 

7,600 

3,000 


,500 

3.000 

5.000 

1.000 
1,800 
2.600 
2,500 
2,400 
2,000 
3,600 
3,000 

3.000 

5.000 

2.000 


In 

1023.I 


izooo 

4.000 


2.600 
4,000 
12,000 
el 300 
2.600 
1,W0 
3,600 

4.000 

4,000 

5.000 

3,800 

3.000 

5.000 
5,000 

« 3.000 


2,780 

2,070 

3,000 

1,300 

7,600 


4.'a60 

4,834 

6,000 

1.300 

12,000 


I The »larl« (or 189# were secured from Fenows. II. r.. A 8to«Jy b School SupwrUlon, pp. JB-43. 

* Obuawd from the Ftiul Bop. lU. Bdu«. C^mlmlon, pp.^» v . i- 
I Takffh frtnn the latest school codes and oonftrmed by tfia chief State sohool ofBd^a. 

I ^ wtSch is added M tor aciiof si the aiaeotivs offloar of the SUti 

board of edncatlcm. ^ ^ 

1 him «,0» for lictlng M wpwlntfflMiiift of i6b«)caa 
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From the data of the accompanying table it is evident that the 
salaries are increasing fairly rapidly. Regarding the changes in the 
amountFof salary paid in the last 14 years, it is worth noting that 
the median salary has increased from $2,739 in 1909 to $4,250 iji 
1923, a median increase of $1,511, or a percentage increase of 55.2. 
Since the earlier date 37 States have granted increases, while only 
’ 10 have granted none.* * In these latter States the lowest salaries 
in the Union for the office in question are found. Of them, ^uth 
Dakota still pays only $1,800; Idaho, $2,400; Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, $2,500; Colorado, h^ouri, and Washington, $3,000; Virginia, 
$3,500; and Wisconsin, $5,000. Three of these Stfites (Colorado, 
Iklissouri, and South Dakota) have failed to give increases since 
1S90. 

Pennsylvania has the double record of paying one of the two 
largest salaries to-day, $12,000, and of granting the largest increase, 
$7,000, in the 14-year period; while Ohio has the honor of having 
given the largest percentage increase, 225. Other States granting 
fairly large increases in the period under discussion are; Connecticut, 
$5,500; Maryland and New Jersey, $5,000; Massachusetts, $4,500; 
and Vermont, $4,000. 

. During the past four years (1919-1923) particularly the salaries 
have increased rapidly. In this short period 17 States have granted 
increases. These States, and the amount of increase given in each 
case, are: Alabama, $2,000; Arizona, $3,000; Connecticut, $4,000; 
Georgia, $1,500; Maine, $600; Maryland, $4,000; Massachusetts, 
$2,500; Michigan, $1,000; Mississippi, $2,000; Nebraska, $3,000; 
New Hampshire, $500; New York, $2,000; Ohio, $2,500; Oregon, 
$1,000; Rhode Island, $1,000; Tennessee, $600; and Vermont, 
$ 1 , 000 . - 

Although the amount of salary given in dollars and centa has 
increased rapidly in the last few years, it should be kept in mind • 
that the cost of living has increased even more rapidly than salaries 
in these years. Whereas from 1909 to 1923 the median salary of 
the chief State school officials increased per cent, the cost of • 
living increased approximately 70 per cent. * As adjudged, there- 
- fore, by what they would purchase, the salaries of most of the chief 
State school officials were actually lees in 1923 than in 1909. 

Although the chief State school official is the nominal head of the 1 
State school system, his salary in most States is less than that of 1 
many other school officers, some, if not all, of whom hold minor \ 
positions compared with his. The median salary of the presidents 
of 77 State universities and State colleges in 1919-20 was $6,000, * 


Id IfiQh tMtice cmly 47 BtftUe are accountcyl for In thm 

* Monthly Labor lUv., U.* B. Ba. of Labor 0uUiiloi» Vol, XV^ No. 6, May» 19®. p. 100. 

* U. 6. Bu. of Edoo.. Bui., IWK No. 90, p. 6. 


^ NoUi that Delaware did not have 
tabulations. 
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and the majority received houses besides; while the median salary 
) of the present (1923) chief SUte school officials is only $4,250. In 
1919-20 only 16 per cent of the aforementioned presidents received 
less than $5,000 a year, while 58 per cent of t-he chief State school 
officials in 1923 are receiving less than that amount. In mor.o than 
half of the States there is at least one State normal school president 
getting a larger salary than the chief State^ school official.^ Prac- 
tically all States have at least one city superintendent, and most of 
them have several city superintendents, with a larger salary* than 
the chief State school officer. Even more to the dispjiragement of 
the salary of the chief State school official is the fact that jn many 
SUtcs it is less than that paid school principals, and in many cases 
even less than that given high and elementary school teachers." 

SALARY UND|:R THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF SELECTION. 

That the relation is one of cause and effect can not be said and 
objectively supported; nevertheless, it is worth noting that the 
lowest salaries are found where popular election prevails, and the 
I highest where t^pointive methods exist. Under popular election 
the median salary^ is only a little more than half what it is where 
'the appointive methods are found. These facts are brought out 
fully in Table 8. 

Table 8 . — Distribution of the salaries of the chief Stole school ofheiah tn UfSS. 
acc^rdiug to the (hfferenl methods of selection. 


Salary jrronp5. 


ropular 

elpcllnn. 


Strtir 

l>oarrJ 

appoint- 

ment. 


$3.20(K$3,RW._.. 

i4.fl00-l5.299.-. 
i5.3OO-$5.990— 
|fl,000-$fl.fl99-- 
$fl,7n(V-$7.399.-. 
|?,400-I8.099— . 

»,«»-|9,499-.. 

6,500-110,199.,, 

$10.90t>412.000. 


Total. 


2 

10 

5 

8 

8 


34 


w -un 



I 17. 800 


nuN*rnft- 

(orial 

nppolnl- 

ment. 


Toial. 


8 


Sfl.OOO 

14.500- 

112,000 


17,750 

$3,500- 

$ 12,000 


K2» 

$ 1 , 800 - 

112,000 


1 Kor M*ho Mid Wyoming, the of only the soperlnlendroU of public Initructlon ere Included 

In the tabulatlona. 

The majority of the States fix the salary of the office by statute. 
In the remaining States it is set either by the constitution, the State 
board of education, the governor, or by a combination of two of the 
aforementioned methods. a,. 

. -A. 

♦ Brewer’s Ann. Nst. Directory, lOTi-B. 

• Reoesreb Bui. Nst. Kdoe. Assoc., Msreb, iva, p. IB. 

»Ibld.,pp.»l-l». 
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When the salary is fixed by statute, there is no way to adjust it 
\ to the ability. of the recipient except that the law be changed, and 
this is a slow process. The same objection may be even more 
I strongly urged when the salary is fixed by .constitution, for then the 
, hands of the legislature and people are tied over, what usually 
'■ happens, a long period of years.- Since 1889 the salary in South 
^^akota has been fixed by the constitution at the low figure of $ 1 ,H00. 
From 1875 to 1921 the sdary in Nebraska was set by the constitution 
at only $2,000. Now, however, since.the framing of the 1921 con- 
stitution, the salary in Nebraska is set by statute at $5,000. In 
Georgia the constitution prescribes a salary of only $2,000 for the 
superintendent of schools, but relief has been afforded by, paying 
him $2,.j0() additional for acting as the secretary and executive 
kagent of the State board of education. 


Chapter Vin. 

RELATION OF THE OFFICE TO THE STATE BOARD OF 

EDUCATION. 


DEVELOPMENT OF STATE BOARDS. 


1 


Within recent years there has been rapid development in establish- 
/ing State boards of education as the administrative heads of the 
/ State school systems. This movement continues to gain ground and 
at present (1921^) 42 States have such boards w'ith general educational 
functions. Th^^ther 6 States (Iowa, Illinois, Maine, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and South Dakota) have State boards, but with restricted 
functions. In Iowa ‘ the board has charge of only the State institu- 
tions of higher learning, and in Nebraska * * it looks after only the 
State normal schools. In Ohio,* South Dakota,* Illinois,* Juad 
Maine,* the boards have, as their only function, the administering 
the vocational education law's. ‘ 

The powers and duties of these State boards vary from practically 
nothing in a few States h> complete control of the educational system 
in other States.* 4 The general tendency is to give the boards greater 
functions.* ' 




i Bohool Laws of Iowa (1019), pp. 109-110. ^ 

■ CouatitutioQ of Nebr., Art. VII, Sec. XIU. 

• AdTaooosbeeUofscbool lawi enacted by 8iih Om. As. of ObU>, 1081, pp. 10-16. 

*8. Dak. 8ch. Lows (IWO) pp. 1>-14. 

8ch. Laws of nilDots enacted by the 61st Qul Am., pp. 46-44. 

• Laws of Maine Relating to Pub. Sebs. (1910), p. 78. 

t For a digest of the powers and duties of these boards, see Kalbaob, L. A., and Neal, A. O., OrginUatkA • 
of Btata Depaitmeota of Kducatti Bol., 1980, No. 46, pp. U. B. Bu. of Kduo. 

»IbkUp.9. 
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The work of the Chief State school official is now closely related to 
that of the State board of education. The facts necessary to depict 
this relation are exhibited in Table 9. 

Tae^e 9. Legal relcUioti of the chief ^tatc school official to the Stale board of 
r educatiorif 1923.^ 


South Dakoia ’ 
TVnncs 5 «* 

Tfias 

Utah# 

Vmnonl 

Virginia 

Washington 

W»t Virginia 

Wiswn.sin 

Wyoming: 

Superintemlent 

Commisaloner. 


Total. 


States. 

rtecre- 

tary. 

Chair- 

man 

Esec- 
ulive 
j officer. 

Secretary 

and 

Board 
1 elects 
' own 
oflQc'erri. 

I 

1 Membership ex 
offfcio on the board. 

treasure. 

Yes. ' No. 

AlabfUTiH ^ 

X 1 

1 X 

j 


Arirona 

X 




/A, .......... 

Arkan.st‘5 


X 



^ ...... 

V 

EaliforniM 

X 

I 

'■ ’x ■ 


Ak 

Colorafto 


I X 


1 V 

rODDCCtlOJt* 

X 

1... ! 

' X 

' ”V 

l>eiavrare 

X 

1 

X 

V' 

Flori'lrt 

X i 



1 — . X 

Georgia 





Idaho; 

1 

1 1 



j 

1 

) i’ 

Superintendent 

1 

( 

X 


1 

! V 

Commby^ionor 



X 


Illinois C. 

-----I 

X 

' ! X 

Indian;! ... .. 

I.nwn ^ 




V 

: X 

s/' 

KansiLv 

1 

' X 1 



A 

X 

EcniiKky 


X 


1 


lyouisiana .. I 






^ ^ 1 

Maine » ' 

X j 

X 1 




V 1 

Maryland 


; 1 

X 

X 


^ - 

' X 

MEkSsachu-sett.s 


X 1 

_ . V . . 




Michigan 

X ■■■' 

1 

X 

- 


Minnesota 

X , 


X 


V 

Mississippi , . 

1 

X ! 


; 

X 

Missouri : 


X ; 


j 

v 

Montana. . . . • 

X * 

! 



V 

Npl»raska ^ 



— . * ( 

X ! 

5 < 

Nevada i 

X 

_ 1 


1 

' ^ ! 

A ..... 

V 

New llamt>shire ! 

X 

1 

X 

1 - . .. .... 

New Jersey » 

X 

1 

X 


■ * 1 

1 O 

New Mexico l 

X 

! 




y 

X 

New York 



X 

1 * ’ 1 


North Carolina... ' 

X 1 

j 




y 

North Dakota 

1 




X j 

V 

Ohio 2 . 1 

X 

j 




X ‘ 

Oklahoma .... 


X ! 


1 


V 

Oregon | 

^ X 



1 

1 

A ..... 

V 

Penn.svlvania . 

^ 1 

X i 

X 


'1 

A 

y 

Rhode Island. I 

Q/mfK r'avAllM.. 1 

X ! 



i 




' A 


1 J 

1 

... . 

y 1 ^ 'X 



^ 1 ^ 



V 


1 1 


X 

X 


10 


16 


14 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

x’ 


4 I 


36 


i:» 


and/ have been oonflrmwj by the chief 
* TbfM Sutes have boarck, but with reitrioted fuDctioni. \ 
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Of Iho rl2 States which have full-fledged St jile hoards, 30 make the 
chief State school official an ex oflicio member of the board^ In 
these 30 States it is fdund that 28 elecfhim by popular vote.^and 
2 (Pennsylvania and Tennessee) permit the governor to appoint 
him.® A similar study of the 12 remaining States in which he is 
not a member of the board reveals the fact that S permit the Slate 
board to appoint him; 2 (Massachusets and New Jersey) permit 
the governor to appoint him; and 2 (California and Texas) elect 
.him by popular vote. 

r In those States in which the chief Stale schotd official is elected 
' by popular vote, he is generally an ex officio member of the State 
/ board. The St^s which permit (he State board to appoint never 
make him an dl^Blicio member of the board. Of thesix Stales which 
/ chargQ the go^nor with his appointment, three make him an 
j ox officio member of the b*)ard, while the other three do not give 
j him membership. 

Reference to Table shi>ws that practically all States mak(' him 
an ex oflicio ofiicer of the State Ixmrd. \n those States whi'ch permit 
the .State board U* appoint him, he is usually, ex officio, the secretary 
and executive ollicer of the board. Where hens elected by popular 
vote or appointed by the governor, he is usually, ex officio, cither 
secretary or chairman of the hoard. 

f The tendency is to make him the chief exe<-utive officer of the 
jlStatc board. In th(»se States which have no vStalc bojird, he is, us 
* a matter of eomrse, sole executive of the schools, and in many States, 
.where tlie legal relation between him and the State board'' has not 
been clearly defined by law, practice has made him the chief execu- 
' live officer. 

^ The State board of education is responsible to- the governor and 
the Icgislatm-e for its acts, while the chief State school official is 
I largely independent of all these, and may work with the State board 
or against it, as he wishes. Such a relation is incongruous for the 
following reasons; 

•The double-headed control is dangerous, because a.s already im- 
plied, friction may develop between the two heads. Only a policy^ 
of friendly cooperation can prevent this. An antagonistT^r antago- 
nized chief State school official might be either tempted oYdriven to 
play politics against the State hoard in the hope of securingV-eelection 
or of winning some other favor or honor. Still more, he might 
raise the constitutional question as to the right of the State board 
to exercise educational control. In support of this contention he 
“ might claim that the makers of tbd constitution intended that the 
functions *of his office should be integral and indivisible, and that, 
therefore, the State board was usurping some of his rightful functions, 


I Um maaow In Whkiilb* «bM euw ■Ol)<)0i offlciili ■!« Mleet«d. M Tabto S, p. 
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^Tiat in morn, even where friendly cooperation exists between ihe 
two heads, there is apt to be duplication of effort, and in consequence 
a waste. This is bound to occur frequently, for in this dual sj'stem 
of control there is a considerable overlapping of functions. In 
general, the two heads occupy the same field, each having some 
control and supervision over such things as the certificating ma- 
chinerv, textbool^ and courses of study, buildings, publicity, finances, 
inspecting of schools, pupils, and low’or school officers. This pos- 
sible. duplication can last be prevented by centralizing functions 
under one liead. 

A similarl v' dubious organization e.\ist# iti the typical State which 
permits the governor to appoint the chief State .school official, for 
here again we have tw(j school heads, namely, the Stale board of 
(Mluculion, usually aj)point»‘<l by thd governor, and the chief Stale 
school ofiicial, also aj)p<)inted by him. When the g(»vcrnor uj)points 
both heads, both are r<*sj)onsible to him, and he is thus in a pf>sition 
((► (‘ffect some unity, should he have the time, inclination, and edu- 
oaliomil acumen to do so. However, it is putting too much n*spon-* 
sibility the governor to expect hini to effect such unity, and 
similarly, too much faith in the cooperative inclinations and abilities 
of the two school heads to hope that they w'ill always work cooj)er- 
atively. The awkw’ard relation describcKl above should be altered by 
permitting the State board to appoint the chief State .school ofiicial 
iiud to determine, partially, at lea.st, the nature and e.xtent of his 
labors, and to supervise and inspect their performance. 

Tnusual .relations between the chief State school official and the 
State board are found in two Slates (Wyoming and Massachusetts.) 
Wyoming recently (1919) established the unusual practice of per- 
mitting the superintendent of public instruction to appoint, with 
the approval of the governor, the members of the State board of 
education.'® This arrangement was made, it appears, because the 
law of 1917, permitting the State board to appoint the commis- 
sioner of education, was attacked as unconstitutional." In Massa- 
chusetts, where the State, board of education formerly had large 
duties and powers, the l^islature enactod a law in 1919 making it 
merely advisory to the commissioner of education.** By this law, 
both the commissioner of education and the State board are ap- 
pointed by the governor. The law, it seems, was enacted in order 
that all departments of the executive and administrative fuDCj.ions 
of the Commonwealth might be oi^anizod on a similar basis.'* ^ 

^ Prom oorraipooiSeoce witb Mrs. KAlturioe A. Morton, Sute Bupt. Pub. In«tr., Wjomlng. 

From a^oommoniontloD of J. O. Craicar, fornerlr Bute oomxDlMiooar of education of Wyoming to 
(be Staio board of aduoation. Publiabed in KlamanUry Bob. Joiir.» toL pp. 683-^. 

Maaa. Kduca. LegiaUUon, oaaotod in 1910^ pp. 17-90. 
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Chapter IX. 

A 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE OFnCE. 


PURPOSE, SCOPE, AND PLAN OF THE CHAPTER. 

In a description of the features of the office of chief State school 
ofRcial a statement of what the ofRce does, may do, or is expected 
to do is of first importance. The aim lias heen to present in a concise 
manner each function and t<» classify it according to the subject 
with which it deals. In the tabulations, duties are introduced by 
“shall ” and powers by “may.” 

Attention is called to thivfact that the investigation has necessarily 
' taken account only of the functions specifically given by law'. It 
could not take account in an objective way of those inijilied. Un- 
doubtedly, therefore, many cliief .State school officials arc exercising 
some of the functions listed in the text, though the tabulations 
do not credit them with same. These functions they have apparently 
assumed through their general supervisory powers or have had 
them delegated by the State board of education. 

FUNCTIONS RELATING TO SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

The library should be (ine of the important parts, if not the most 
important single part, of the eijuipment of the school. This fact is 
. ' coming more and more to be recognized by educators. vSchool 
libraries need to be built u|>, and a more general use of them by both 
the pupils and the general public needs to be encouraged. The 
chief^jState school official, being at the head of the State school 
system, should liave the power, if not the duty, of stimulating and 
directing the d«clopment and use of this most important educational 
tool. Howey^r^jily aboutThalf the States give him Ubrary functions; 
moreover, tnc most of those wliich are given are of a perfunctory 
^^aracter. These facts are brought out in Section A of Table 10. 

It is noted that the nature and exteht of his library , functions 
vary widely, thougli a few common veins exist.- Some functions 
which occur fairly frequently are; (1) That of serving, ex officio, as 
a member of the State library boa^ (12 States) ; (2) that of furnishing 
school libraries with lists of adopted or suggested books (14 States); 
and (3) that of prescribing rules and regulations for school libraries 
(10 States). 

A fuller view of his functions relating to membership on the State 
library board may be had by observing a typical law pertaining to 
' such a board. Such a law is that of Oregon, which is quoted here- 
with in extenso. 
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He shall be a roembw, eaoffldo, of th« State library boAfd (12 Statae-Idaho, Iowa,i Md., Mo., Nehr., * 
N. }., Okls., Orog., 8. Dak., Tenn., Wash., and Wis.). " 

May eipcnd annually a stated amount for pedagogical books for hla library (N. Dak. and Wls.*). 

Shall keep in hi3 office a pedagogical librflf)r (S. Dak.). 

May order school bulldiDgs to be used for library purpoeos (N. J.). ‘ 

Shall be, ex officio, the State librarian (Colo.). 

.May appoint an assistant State librarian (Colo.). ' > 

Shall furnish each common school library with the legislative Journals of the Slate (Ind.). 

Shr\llfumLsh bulletins and reports of an eduralional nature to school libraries (.Mich.). ^ 

Sh.ill approve library books for the teacher-training departments of hipfh schools (Ark. and Moot.), 

.^hall Ik* an officer, ex officio, of the Siate^ibrnry board (Idaho, Mo., and 8. Oak ). 

SluiJl send to school libraries lists of adopted or suggested books (M Stales— Ala., Lh., Minn., Mo., Mont., 
N’rv., N. V.,N. r.,N ^Dak. , R.I., Tenn., Wash. , . Va^nd Wls j . 

Shull prescribe rules and regulatioms for school libraries (10 Stafbe— Ala., La., Minn., Mont., N. V.. Okla^ 

S. Ibik., Teen., W. Vjf , and Wls ). » 

May prescribe rules and regulations for school libraries (Mich., N. r.,and N. Dak.). 

Tlic coi^ission shall give advice to all schools, free and other public libraries 
and to an communities which may propose to estahlisli them, as to the best 
means of cstablisljiiig and maintaining such libraries, the selection of books, 
cataloguing, and other details of library management. It in.^y also purchase 
and operate traveling libraries within the State among communities, libraries, 
schools, colleges, universities, library associations, study clubs, charitable and 
penal institutions free of cost, except for transportation, under such conditions 
and rules as shall protect the intercjjts of the State and bc^ increase the 
efficiency of the service it is expected to render the public. It may publish 
such lists and circulars of information as it shall deem uecessarv, and it may 
also conduct a summer school of library instniction and a clearing house for 
p('riodicals for free gift to local libraries.* 


The West \Trginia law is typical of those laws which give him 
the two other conimon functions noted above. The part of the 
West Virginia law pertaining to these functions reads as follows: 

r 

•Said superintendent shall cause to be prepared and published a list of books 
Huitable for school libraries and shall recommend the proper conditions for the 
piirpo.se and use of such books. Such list shall be distributed among the teachers, 
principals, and superintendents throughout the State." 


the textbook detormines gmornlly both what is taught and 
how it is taught, it should be the best available. In order to secure I 
an incre^ingly bettor standard of textbooks, most States have \ 
doomed it advisablo to have control and supervision over their | 

' The State board of examlnora, of which the siiperlnlaDdenl of public Instruction of Iowa la an ei officio 
tDerobor, his library fuDctlona. 

> North Dikcna $300 aonually aod WIsoodbId $250 dually. 

• In Washington be shall approve books for county drculnlUig librorlos. 

* In Oklahoma thi rules and regulatioiia of tbe State library oomminlon are promulgated through iht 
Slate superintendeot of publio laitraciioa. 

BlmlJ supervise the work oftbe State director of library extension (Tenn.). 
flhall be Blnisteeofthe Stote library (N. C.)* 


1 
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'Selection. Consequently, the typical State has state-adopted text- 
; books. These adoptions apply particularly to the elementary school, 

/ and slightly less frequently to the high school. The adopting agency 
is usually either the State textbook commission or the State board 
of education. It is noted that the chief State school official is usu- 
ally an ox officio member of these adopting agencieSj In addition to 
this function, ho generally serves, ex officio, in some officerial capneity 
to the commission or board. These facts are brought out in section 
B of the table. 

Table 10. — Powerj^ and duties of the chief State Rchonl ojlicinl, ConUmle^^ 

‘ * * /?, RKLATINO TO TEXTBOOKS. 

• 

Bhall be a momber of the Htilo textbook commlwion (13 States— Ala., Ark., Knn.«., Ky., .Miss, 

Ncv., N. Okla., Tonn., Tox., I'tab). 

Bball boanofDcerof tbr Stale textbook CMmml5.sion (7 Stat«^— Ala., Ark Ha., Ky.. \rv Okla., an«l Trnn ), 
Shall nominato the members of the school hook .*nihronimlssioni(Fla. nnd N. (\). 

Shall submit to the textbook commission tbo list of siibjrrU* for which textbooks are to l>e .selwlcd (Fla ). 
"May call extra meotioRS of the textbook commission (Ncv., N.(\, nod Trnn.). 

Shall issue a circular letter to officers and teachers HnnoiioriiiR the books udoptoit or sugRrstorl (22 .Mates— 
All,., Ark., Calif., Fin., On., III., Kan's., Mlrh., Minn., .Mo.,' Mont., .Vobr., Ncv., N. l ., 

_ N. Dak., Ohio,’ Okla., Orc,,,, Tcnn., W. Va .ami Wb:.). 

Shall presorva in hla ofTlc® samples of tho hooks arloptcd or sucgosUvl (lil States — Ark,, Oa,, III., Ind.. 
Ky., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo.. Mont^ Nev.. N. N. Dak,. Ohio, okla , Va., Wa^h., W. Va.. and 
Wls.). • 

Shall file contracts, price lists, and bonds of publishing companies selling textbooks in the States (22 
States — Ark., Fla., Oa., III., Ind., Mich,, Minn., Miss., Mn., Mont., Nebr., Ncv., N. C., N. Dak., 
Ohio, Okla., Oreg., Utah, Va., W. Va.,- Wls.. and Wyo ). 

Shall take legal action against textbook publishers who violate their contracts (12 States— III,, Ky., Mich., 
Minn., Miss., Mont., Nebr., Nev., N. C., N. Dak., Va., and W'ls.), 

Shall advertise for bids for textbooks (Arix., Nev., Oreg., and Utah). 

Shall recommend textbooks (Kans., N. r .• and Wyo ). 

Shall register the names of sA\ textbook agents (Fla. and N . C\). 

Shall recommend textbooks, and shall attempt to secure state-wblc tinlformlty In them (U. I. and S. 

Shall appoint a committee on higb-schoo) textbooks ( N . C .) . 

Shall require school ofDoors to report the names of textbooks used In their .srhooU (Md , Nev , and Iowa). 
Shall deliver textbook bids to the textbook commission (Ark.), 

May formulate rules for carrying out the textbook law (Tex.). 

Shall approve, and see to, the filling of orders for textbooks (Calif, and Tex.). 

Shall be, ox ofBclo, a roeml)er of a committee to fix the maximum prices at which textbooks may be .««old 
fn the State (Ohio). 

Shall forbid the use of sectarian and partisan textbooks (S. C .). 

Shall prepare a textbook on civil government for use In the schools of the State (Oa.) , 

» Shall determine the grades in which the supplementary agricultural reader shall ho used (Vt.). 

Shall approve rules and regulations governing the loaning of lextbooks to indigent chttdreo (N. 0.). 

It is the general duty of the textbook boards and commissions to 
select and adopt a uniform scries of textbooks for the public schools 
of the State. In exercising this general function, the typical board 
or commission advertises for bids; rejects bids and advertises for 
others; brings suits against textbook publishers for violations of con- 
tracts; designates textbook depositories; buys manuscripts to be 
published or secures oopy^hts on same; and drops an adopted book 
which has been found unsatisfactory.* In addition to the foregoing 

f In Miasoorl and Ohio ho furnlnhoo o Uxt of publlsliert who hive compiled with the SUlo law regarding 
the tale of textbooks. 

^ In North Carolina, he shall reooinnieDd a list of hlgh*tchool t:\l books 

• See Ala. Bch. Laws (lOiO), pp. 74-M, for a typical law. 
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functions, Kiinsjis gives her schoolbook commission. j.ho function of 
printing or publishing, wlion practicable, the adopted textbooks for 
use in the elementary and high schools of the State.*® 

In addition to tho group responsibilities enumertjted in the above 
paragraph, many States give the chief State school official individual 
functions rcganling certain [diases of textbook selection. For ex- 
ample, in the typical tState, as so<m as practicable after the adoption 
of tho textbooks by the textbook commission, it is made his duty to 
issue a circular letter to school officers and teachers stating the list 
of hooks adopted, tho [)rices of same, the location of depositories, 
ami such other information a.s he may deem advisable to ineJude.** 

In States wIThIi do not have State adoptions of textbooks the 
chief State school (dficial usually has some supervision over their 
side.'* In these Stales a te.xtbook C4»mpany wishing to do business 
’in tho State usually must tile with the chief State school official the 
following: 

1. (V)pies of the b(a»ks to be offered for side. 

2. A sworn statement of tho list price and tlie lowest net price at 
whieh said hooks are sold anywhere in the United States under like 
conditions of distribution. 

3. An agreement to sell such books in tlie State at no higher price 

than is charged elsewhere in the United States under like eonditious, 
and to reduce the prices of such hooks in the State when they are 
reduced elsewhere. • 

4. An agreement that all hooks offere<l for sale in tho State shall 
ho ecjual in quality to those deposited in the office of the chief State 
school official. 

5. A sworn statement that it has entered into no agreement to 
control prices or to restrict competition in tho sale of liooks. 

tl. A properly executed bond to insure compliance with the above 
agrccraonts.*’ 

When publishers have complied with the above terms, the chief 
State school oflioial furnishes school officers a list of the books which 
may be legally purchased from these publishers. This duty is usually 
an annual one.** An additional duty is that of seeing that tho pub- 
lishers live up to the terms of their contracts.*® Many other text- 
book functions are list'ed, but, as noted in the table, these functions 
ore found in only a few States. 

>• Ram. Sch. Laws (1910-1020), pp. 334-245. 

u For a typical law, aoe Miss. 8ch. Laws (1018), p. 118. 

For example, Illinois Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraaka, and North Dakota. 

>> 8oe 111. Sch. Laws (1017), pp. lM-168, for a typical law. 

For this typical duty, see Mo. Sch. Laws (1000), p. 142. * 

Ibid., pp. 14M42. 
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FUNCTIONS RELATING TO COURSES OF STUDY. 

• With the belief that what subject matter is taught is as important 
as how well the subject matter is taught, teachers and school olTicers 
are giving increasing attention to the selection and organization of 
/subject matter. . Practically all States now have wStato courses of 
I study, particularly for the elementary school. These courses are 
usually prepared by the State board of education, of which the chief 
State school official is a member, or by the latter official individually. 
This'is in accord with the best educational theory that the official 
in question, being at the head of the State sch»)ol system, should 
have functions relating to the preparation of courses of study. His 
present functions pertaining thereto are indicated in Section C of 
the table. 

Unity has thus been effected in the eurricular organization of the 
local schools by giving the chief State school official guiding direction 
and control of* them. In ‘effecting such unity, however, there is 
always the danger that the curricular prescriptions shall he, so 
uniformly rigid that the needs of the local community will not 
always be met as they should be. 

In addition to the duty of oith«*r preparing or helping to prepare 
^ general courses of study, the chief State school official is frequently 
required to see that instruction in certain special fields is given. 
Thus several States enjoin him to prepare and distribute programs 
for special dfcys, such as Arbor Day, holidays, and birthdays of groat 
men. Many States also require him to prep9.re and distribute • 
courses in accident prevention, fire prevention, normal training, 
physical training, and patriotism. The other functions relating to 
courses of study are found in a few States only. 


f 
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Tablk 10. — Powtrs and diUies of the chief Stale school official^ 19tS — Continued. 
C, RELATING TO COURSES OF STUDY. 

Shall proparo or approve a course of study for the elementary schools (22 States — Ala., Ark., Fla., Iowa, 
Me., Md., Mich.rMinn., Mo., Mont., Nebr., N. J., N. Dak., Ohio, Pa., R. I., S. Dak., Tenn., Wash., 
W. Va., Wis.. and Wyo.). 

Shall prepare or approve a course of study for the high achools (21 States— Ala., Fla., III., Iowa, Md., 
MIph., Minn., Mont.. N. J., N. C., N. Dak., Ohio, Okla., Oreg., Pa., R. I.. Tenn., Wash.. W. Va., 
Wis., and Wyo.). 

Shall prepare or approve corrses in physical education (6 Stato.s— Oa , Ky., Me., N. J., N. V., and Oreg.). 
fthall prepare or approve courses ofexercisos for special days (^Slates— .Arli., Ark. , Oa , Idaho, Iowa, Kans.. 

Ky , Me., Mont., N. J., N. Mex., N*. Y., N. C., Ohio, Oreg., R. I., C., S. Dak , Wash., and Wli ), 

Shall nicouriige the observance of sj)crial days (Colo.). 

Shadl proparo a program for i\ solute to the Qag to be used in all schools (7 States— Arli., Kans., Nebr,, 
N. Mcx., N. Y., K. I., and Tex.). 

^l proparo or approve normal training courses in high schools (6 States— Iowa, Mo., Mont., N. Y., 
Ohio, and Wis ). 

Shall make rules and regulations for conducting hre drills and shall prepare courses in fire prevention (10, 
8laics-Fla.. Mont.. Nebr., N. J., N. C., Ohio. Oreg., Pa., R. I., and Wosh.i*). 

Shall make provision for visual Instruction (.Md., N. Y., N. C., and Vt.). 

Shall prepare a course of study In thrift and Industry (Ky. and Ohio). ^ 

K hali make provision for teaching the Constitution (Ala. and Iowa), 

hall prpfwre plans for giving instruction on proposed laws and constitutional nraendmonta (Calif.). 

Shall prescrii)o a course of study in patriotism (III. and F*a.). 

Shiill prepare a high^hool course in history and civics (Iowa ami Nebr,). 

Shall m ike prevision for teaching the history of the State (Tex.). 

Shfill (aspect ami siiporvlso the instrtm^on In patriotism and cltiienahip (N. Y.). 

Shall provide for instruction in testln?^pupils' sight and hearing In teacher- training instltutlona (N. Y. 
and \ a.^'). 

Shall make provision for teaching the evils of iotemperanoe (Ala., Fla., Ky., and N. C.). 

Shall prepare a course of study in hygiene (Ind.). 

Shall make provision for teaching physiology and hygiene In all schools (Ala.). 

Shall pnivide for moral and humane Instruction at the meetings of the State teachers* aosociation (III. and 
.N. V.). 

Shall si'rve on a oominlttoo to prepare a program for Arbor, Bird, and Flower Day (Tenn.). ^ 

Shall prepare or approve courses ofstud^pfor teacher-training institutions (5 fiutee— Ala., Md., N. Y., Pa., 
and S. Dak.), 

' ^ 

Shall prepare a course of study In military training (N. J.), 

Shall cooperate in establishing courses in military training (Calif.), 

Shall l>c a member o7 the committee to prepare a course of study (Utah). 

Shall i'«iio a course ofstiidy on accident prevention (N. J., Ohio, and Wis.), 

Shall approve oourees ofstudy In prlvixte schools for elementary and secondary pupils (Me.). 

Shall appoint a oommi tteo to prepare an elementary school course ofstudy (N. C.). 

Shall appoint a committee to aid him in preparing a hlgli-school course ofstudy tMUs.). 

Shall issue, with the helpof the State university, a high-echool course ofstudy (Nohr). 

May fix and prescribe the studies in oonimerclal schools and colleges (iVis.). 

Shall approve and supervise courses in evening schools ( Minn.). 

Shall approve courses of study in summer schools for teachers (Mont, and Va.). 

Shall approve ooursce ofstudy in benevolent, charitable, correctional, or penal institutions (Iowa, Mich., 
^aud Ohio). 

Shall prepare and distribute the oourae ofstudy prescribed by the State board of educmtlon (Aria, sod 
Oreg.), 


FUNCTIONS RELATING TO SCHOOL BUILDlNCa 

A very rapid development toward giving the State department 
more supervision over school buildings and building sites has come 
within recent years. This movement has perhaps led to a decrease 
in the waste of funds occasioned by the erection of 91 -adapted build- 
ings and at' the same time to an increase in the number of those 
biyldings which incorporate the features denUCndcd by a proper 


^ In Washington be Is required to publish the fire drill law in the State Manual. * 
u la yirginia th# Instruction inolndes also the general field of child hygiene. 
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regard for the health of children and the requirements for the moet 
efficient teaching, ^veral States now require that the plans for all m 
new school buildings be submitted to the chief Stat« school official 
for approval. A slightly less number require him tfr place in the 
hands of local school authorities suggestive plans of properly con- 
structed and hygienically arranged schoolhouses. Both of these 
tendencies are rapidly growing ones. A few States permit his depart- 
ment to condemn buildings and sites whtfn these are deemed unfit for 
school purposes. All these functions are shown in section D ,of theT 
table. 

Table 10. — Powers and duties of the chief Slate school />fhrial, — Continued. 


D. REl.ATINO TO .SClHXtl, Bl'ILDINf!.'?. 

Shall approve plans for school birildings (lf> States— Ala., Ky„ U.. Me., Md., Mich., Minn., Mont., N. Y., 
N. C., N. Dak., Okla.. S. Dak., Utali, V’a.. and Wis.). 

Shall prepare plans for school buildiniw (9 States- III., Iowa. Ky„ Me., Minn., N. J., N. Dak., OVla.,iad 
Utah). 

Shall approve sites for school buildin^:s (Ind., Md., S. Dak., and Va.). 

May condemn school building sites (Me., Minn., N. J., and Da.). 

May condemn school buildings (Mich., Minn., N. J., and Wis.). 

Shall inspect new school buildings (Ala. and Mich.). 

May inspect new school buildings ( Me., Mich., and U tah). 

Shall have siiper\^isIon over all State educational buildings (Fla,). 

Shall prescribe regulations for th^ inspection of school biuldlDgs (Wis.). 

Shall Insirucl city and county siiperintcndenls as to the best manner of constructing seboolhousas (N.J.). 
Shall grant the use of school buildings In obtain cases (N. V.). 

Shall addr^ circular letters to county superintendents regarding the l>e8t manner of construning .school 
houses V^riz. and HI.). 

May employ a school architect to aid him in preparing plans for school buildings (Utah). 

May detemflne in certain cases Ike best location for high school buildings (N.. Y,). 

May grant iicrml^sion to school trustiHis to accept new buildings (N. (',). 

Shall enforce the biw relating to .school buildings (N. Mez.). , 

In a few States the control of the office over the planning of school- 
houses is almost absolute. These State.s generally require that the 
plana and specifications of every schoolhouse erected must be sub- 
mitted to the office for approvtd.’* In Maryland, for example, the 
State superintendent of ^hools approves all proposals for the pu^ 
chose of groundv, Sites, or buildings, and also all plans and specifica- 
tions for the remodeling of old school buildings or the construction 
of new school buildings costing $300 or more.'® In New Jersey, 
in addition to the duty of preparing plans and specifications for school 
buildings, the commissioner of education may direct the entire or 
partial abandonment of any building used for school purposes, and 
may direct the making of such changes therein as to him may seem 
proper.*® 

Most States, however, do not give the office such large functions; 
they give only partial control, which usually relates to the buildings 
having less than four rooms. For example, in Maine, the Stafe 
superintendent of public schools 

\ 





M For a typical law, m La. Bob. Laws (1910), p. lie. 
Md. Scb. Laws (1930), p. 16. 
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shall procure architects’ plans and specifica^ons for school buildings of not 
exceeding four rooms each,. and full detail working plans therefor. Said plans 
and specifications shall be loaned to any superintending school committee or 
school building committee desiring to erect a new school building.*^ 

When the above plans are not used, all other such must be sub- 
mitted to his office for- approval.*’ S^eral States give the State 
board of education, of which the chief State school official is generally 
a member, the function of supervising the planning of school build- 
ings.” StiU other States have no central State control and super- 
vision; these, however, are rapidly decreasing in number. 

A lew States have a school building expert on the staff of the State 
department of education.. This expert advises and assists communi- 
ties in the planning, construction, repairing, and remodeling of school 
buildings. With the' typical State spending several milli on dollars 
annually for school buildings, and with, these expenditures rapidly 
increasing, it would seem th&ra f^w thousand dollars spent annually 
for the supervision of this wo/k should be considered an excellent 
investment by every State in ^he Union. 

FUNCTIONS RELATING TO TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

By far the majori^ of teachers enter upon their work with com- \ 
paratively little preparation for it. To increase the efficiency of the 
poorly trained, particularly, and to help the professionally trained 
lus well, institutes have been provided in all States. The control and 
supervision of., these institutes is chiefly local, devolving generally • 
upon the county superintendent of schools, liowever, more than 
half of the States give the Stale department of education certain 
functions relating thereto. These functions pertain usually to the 
county institutes, which arc held annually in most States. A few 
States give the dffice duties in connection vdth the State teachers’ 
associations or conventions; for example, the superintendent of public 
instruction of Wyoming is required to hold annually a State ‘teachers’ 
institute at a time and place to he determined by him. Said institute, 
however, may he held at the same time and place as the annual 
meeting of the State teachers’ association and concurrently there* 
with, in case the smd association does not require as a condition of 
membership the payment of a fee or dues by a teacher who has paid 
the annual certificate registration fee. Said superintendent is also 
inquired to appoint a secretary and treasurer of the State teacnera’ 
institute, and in connection with this duty, he has the power to fix 

the compensation of said officers.*^ 

i_! 

J.Sch. LiWsOOai), PP.07-4K. 
n Me. 8 cb. Uwi (1021), p. 9. 

*>Ibld.,p.O. 

^ For B lAW, B 60 W, Vt4 deb* Lewi (1990), p. IX 
»*Wyo. 8ch. Uwi (1917), p. 119. 
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^ His most common functions relating to institutes are as follows: 
That of either fixing or helping to fix the time Qnd plac-e of holding 
them; that of either employing instructors or of recommending same; 
, that of either making or approving rules for their government ; that 
I of holding them in person or through representatives; thn^ of attend- 
\ ing them when possible; that of outlining the work for them; and 
' that of approving the Iwtlding of joint institutes. All instituk 
functions are shown in section E of the table. 


Table \0.— Powers and duties of the chief Stale school official, Cout inued. 

B, BELATINQ TO TEACHERS’ IV.ST1TUTES. 

Shall cither fli or help to fli the time and place tor holding itutltutes (17 Stales— Ala.. Colo., Oa.. lows. 

OK. ” " " - -'* ■ - Orcg , S. Dak., W. Vji., and Wyo.). 

Shall either employ, recommend, or assist In employing institute Instructors (13 States— Flu , Iowa Kani 
. Md., Mich., Minn., Mont., Ncv., N. J., X. Y., X. Dak., R. I., and W. Va.) . 

May either employ or recommend institute Instructors (8 States— Ala., 111., Ky.. Nebr N H o n. 
Pa., and 8. Dak.). ^ 

ShaU either approvsor make rules or government for institute# (9 States— Me., Mass., Mich.. Mont V V 

X. Dak., Okla., S. Dak., and Tex 1. . •• • • , 

Shall encourage and assist In organOing iasiitutes (.) States— Alu., Nebr., Oreg., R. I., and 3. Dak ). 

Shall either a.ssernble nr see to the a.s.sctnhllng of teachers In institutes (t4 States— Fla., Oa., Iowa, La. 

Me., Md., Minn , Xev., X. ||., X. Mei., X. Y,, Oreg., Tenn., and Wyo.). 

Shall ollend Institutes when passible (lO .States-.Md., Mass., Nebr., N. V„ N. Dak.. One. •* Dak 
rtoh, and Wb; ). » » . 

May attend, and assist In, lnsiUiHe.s (.Mo. iind Ohio.) 

Shall he a member oft ho board governing institute.*^ (rtah). 

May excuse teachers from attending in.stUiUe,s (r, «Uales— Ala., Mont., Nev., N. Mex S* Dak and W 
Va.). 

Shall outline the work for institutes (H .Suites-Ark., On., Iowa. Ky., Ner., N. J., N. Dak., and OklV). 
May excuse a county from holding an In.stitute in cuse of a serious epidemic In the ooonty (Calif.). 

Shall require teachers to attend in.^iitiitis (Oa., Nev., nmi Tenn.). 

Shall be a member of the State honnl of examiners and institute conductors (N-. C.). 

Shall prescribe quallflcatioas for all t n sTtrute loslniclors (.«i. Dak.). 

Shall call a meeting of all Institute in.»^lniclors Dak.)- 
May call meetings of institute inMniclors (Ky.). 

Shall either approve or publish institute proceedings (III., Me., and Dak ). ^ 

May apprtive the holding of joint Institutes O') States- Nebr, X. Mex., N. V., okla., and S Dak 
Shall advcrlis^e InMituics (Mass.). 

Shall supervise institutes (Wis. and Tri.). 

Shall appoint a secretary and treasurer of the Stale teachers' association (Wyo.). 

May revoke a teacher’s license for failure to attend Institutes (W'ash.). 

The institute functions the office vary from nothing in some 
States to large control ami supervision in others. In Nevada the 
oflBce undoubtedly has larger powers and duties in this connection 
than (hat of any other State. In that State the superintendent of 
public inatmction has the duty of convening biennially, in the even- 
numbered years, a State teachers* institute, and it shall meet in 
such place and at such times as he may deem advisable. He has the 
fur^er duty of convening five district teachers’ institutes, in the 
various sections of the State bienmally, in the odd-numbered years, 
and in such places and at such times as he may deem advisable.' 
He shall engage such institute lecturers and teachers as he shall 
deem advisabloi and shall preside over and regulate the exercises of 
all State and district institutes, and shall order the State, controller 
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to pay for such institutes. He has also the duty of calling, with the 
j approval of the board of county commissioners, a county teachers’ 
institute in any county, and at such time and place as in his judgment 
will best serve the educational interests of the county, and of presiding 
over and regulating the exercises of the same. He has the power to’ 
excuse teachers from attending any or all of the institutes. State, 
district, and county.** 


FUNCTIONS RELATING TO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

Centralization within the State department of education of the \ 
work of certificating teachers for the whole State is everywhere 
This practice has the advantage- of eliminating much of 
the pcUy officialism and exclusiveness often exhibited when local 
authorities grant certificates. Moreover, it permits a central 
authority to see that minimum standards demanded by the State 
are maintained everywhere. In accordance with this principle, 
practically all States give the chief State school official functions 
relating to the certificating system. These functions he exercises 
eith('r individually or as a member of the St&te board of education 
or of the State board of examiners. The nattlre and extent of these 
functions are shown in section F of the table. 


Table \Q.— Powers and duties of the chief Slate school official, J9W— Continued. 

F. BBLATma TO TEACHERS' CERTIFICATES. 

ahiU issue or approve the iasoanoe of oertiflaitea (31 SUtee-Ark., FU., Idebo, m.. Ind., lows, Ky. Me. 
M(J., Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., Nebr., N. H., N.J., N. Mei., N. V., Ohio, Okla., Orrs Pa 

8. C.,S. Dak , Tenn., Tex., Va.,Waah.,W, Va«Wis.,andWyo.). ’ ’ 

May revoke or suspend a oertlflcate for reason (20 Sutes-Ala., Ark, Fla.,' Idabd.. Ul., Ind., Ky Me.* 

. Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. J., Oreg., Pa., S. D4k.,Tenn., W.Va., WIs., and Wyo.). 

ShiU furnish teachers' examination questions to examiners (gSUUe- Ark., Colo., FU., Oa., Iowa, Kans., 
^Me , Md., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Mont., Nebr.. Nf^, N.O.. Ohio, Okla., Ores.. 8 Dak Tei 
VS ash.,and W. Va.). 

Shall Approve examination queatlons (La.), 

Sail lH> a member of the SUte board of examiners (12 States— Ala., Arii.,Talir, Colo, lU, Iowa. Kv 
M iiw., Mont., N. J., N. C., and TeoD.^. * 

ShaU 1)6 an offloer of fbe SUte board of examlaen (7 SUtee— Ala., Arl*, Colo., HI., Moot., N. C., and 
Tenn.). 

Shall appoint the members of tbe State board of euumlners (12 Stales— Ala., Fla . Ill . Ky . MIm Mont 
Nev, Ohio. Oreg , Pa., Tex., and Wls.). 

ShsU file all examination mannscripU for a given period (8 8tatee-Ala., Oiag , Pa., 8. Dak., and Waeh ) 
Shall sign aU certlOcates (6 SUtee-Ala., Kans., La., Me., Nebr., and Ohio). 

May honor certlOcatea from other SUtee (• 8Utee-ni., Ind., Minn., K. Y., Pa., 8. C., 8. Dak. T« 
and Wash.). ' ’ ** 

ShaU set the time for e xa m l n attone (10 SUUe-Ark., Oa., Me., Mian.. Nabr., Pa., 8. Dak., Tenn.. W Va 
and Wyo.), ’ 

Bbtll prescribe tccU In sotual teechlng (Ohio). 

8UU prescribe a List of tbssss tor tseebsrs to asleot from (111. sad Ong.). 

Bball issue a bullstin on the oertifleating systsm (Md.)* * 

•Nev. 8oh. Laws (1921), pp. 1^-14. 
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It is Been that the typical State gives him either the power or the 
duty of granting certain, or all, certificates, extending same, and 
honoring those of other States. The power of granting certificates 
usually carries with it the privileges of suspending and revoking. 
Thus, the chief State school official may suspend or revoke a certifi- 
cate for immorality, incompetence, or malfeasance in oflTice. About 
half the States give him the function of preparing teachers’ exumi- 
^nation questions. 

In only a few States does he have complete control over the cer- 
tificating machinery. The tendency is to make the supervision of 
this work one of the functions of the State boaitl of education. 
Thus, the chief State school official is coming to certificate, subject 
to the rules and regulations of the State board, all teachers. About 
one-fourth of the States give tlio function of certificating teachers 
to the State board of examiners. The official in ([uestion usually 
has ex officio membership on this board and has the further duty of 
appointing the other members of it. 

MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS RELATING TO TEACHERS. 

In the next part of the discussion severaf miscellaneous functions 
relating to teachers, which could not be appropriately classified 
elsewhere, have been grouped. These are digested in Section G of 
the table. 

Table 10. — Powers ara duties of the chief State school official, 192S — Continued. 

0. MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS RELATING TO TEACHERS. 

ShAll beMiexoffldo member of the teachers' pension fund board (16 States— Idaho, 111., Ind., Md., Mam, 
M&ch., Minn., Mont., Nev., N. J., N. Dak., Okla., Pa., Vt., Wash., and Wl.s.K 
Shall appoint the members of the pension fund board (N. Y, and Idaho >*). . 

Shall either formulate or approve rules for carrying out the provisions of the pension law ( Me., Md., M Icb., 
and N. Y.). 

Shall certify to the proper authority teachers who are entitled to pensions (Me., Md., N. J., and Pa). 
Shall prepare ballots for the election of members of the pension fund board (111.). 

Shall notify those who are elected to positions on the pension fund board (111). 

May direct that a teacher’s salary b© withheld for reosop (N. J.). 

Shall maintain a teachers' appointment bureau (6 States— Iowa, Me., Mich., Okla , B. Dak., and Wyo.). 
Shall furnish teachers with a list of their pupils (Ala.). 

Shall either prepare or approve teachen’ reading circle oourses (6 States— N. J., Oreg., Pa., Tenn , W . Va., 
and Wyo.). 

Shall be an ex offldo member of the teachers' reading circle board (8. Dak.). 

Bhail counsel and confer with teachers (111., Utah^aod Wis.). 

Shall approve the employment of teachers in temporih^ lebool districts (N. Y.). 

Shall prepare a schedule for teachers* success grades (Ind.). 

Shall reooDUDecKi annually a salary scheduie for all teachers (N. C.). 


/ Three miscellaneous fuDctions which occur fairly frequently are 
/observed. These relate (1) to teachers’ pensions, (2) to teachers' 
/appointment bureaus, and (3) to teachers’ reading circles. Owing 
to the rapid increase in provisions for teachers’ pensions during 
recent years, the duties of the chief State school official connected 


I* In Idaho thoaa;wrinU)adeat of public lostruetioo appoiota two meiuben of the penaion board. 
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therewith have become among the me«t frequent. It ia not<«d that 
16 States make him a member of tho teachers’ pension fund board. 
These boards have the general function of administering the pension 
fund in the manner prescribed by law. ” 

Tlio function relating to the maintenance of a teachers’ appoint- 
ment bureau is also fairly- common and is becoming more So. Such 
a biircn^is exported to servo the interests of both (he teachers and 
j scbunl oTficers. His t^qiical functions pertaining to this bureau are 
shown in the following law: 

Any person qualified to teach in any public school of this or ayy other '.State 
ma\ make application to the superintendent of public instruction for registra- 
tion, ami may file with such application indorsements, rec^ominenrlationK, refer- 
ences, and a copy of his or her certificate. 

I pon receipt of such application and upon its appearing to the SJipcrIntondent 
of pnl)Iic instruction that such person is a fit and suitahle person to act as tcachor 
m tlio pul)lic schools of this State, and upon the jmvmcnt of a regtstratiou fee 
cf SI it shall 1)0 the duty of the 8ui>eriiitcndctit of public instruction to register 
such pereon on a list to be made and kept for that purpose and to file the recom- 
mendations, indorsements, references, and data as to grade of certificate. 

It shall be the duty of the superintendent of public instruction to aid any school 
ts)nrd or officer in' selecting teachers, l>y furnishing such board or officer, upon 
applicjition, with information and copies of letters of indorsement orrefercnce on 
file in his office.”*] ' 

Functions ha^ to do with teachers’ reading circles are given him 
by set on States, ^^lost of these make it his duty either to preparo or 
approve courses f<^ these circles. This function is an important one, 
for these courses, if properly organized and administered, may be 
made an effective agency for the training of teachere in service. A 
few other States have teachers’ reading' circles, but the oflicial under 
study has no functions connected therewith. 

FUNCTIONS RELATING TO SCHOOL FINANCES. 

One of the i^liest functions of the chief State sc!iool official was 
that of supervising the collection, investment, and disTiursement of I 
the wState school funds. This function has developed until it is one of 
the most common of all. Practically every State gives him the duty 
of distributing or ordering the distribution of the State school funds. 
Several States authorize him to withhold for reason the appropriation 
of any community. This power affords a very effective check upon 
all communities. His functions relating to school hnancee are indi- 
cated in Section H of tho table. 


" Sw Md. Sch. Uwi (1830). pp. for n typk»l law. . 
' S. Dak. Sch. I.«wi (IW), p. ns. 
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Tablb 10. — Powers and duties of the chief State school official, 19BS — CoDtinued. 

U. RELATING TO SCHOOL FINANCES^ 

Shall apportion or order the apportion ment of school ftinds (41 States— Ala.. Arii.p Ark.. Calif., Colo.. 
Fla.. Qa.. Idaho, Ill.,lDd., Kaos., Me., Md., Mass. .Mich., Minn., Mias. .Mo. .Moot., Nebr.,Nev![ 
N.J., I^.Mex.,N.Y..N,C.. N.Dak., Ohio, Okla., Pa.. R.I., 8. C., 8. Dak..Tenn.,Tex,, I’tah, Va., 
Wash., W. Va., Wls., and Wyo.). 

Shall lake action against defaulters to the school funds (8 dtateo— Ala.. Ark., Oa., Ind., Ey., La.. Ohio, and 
Tenn.). 

May withhold school funds for reason (17 Staten— Calif., 111., Ind., Md,. Maas., Minn., Mo., N. J.,N.Y, 
Okla., Pa., R. 1., S. C.. S. Dak., Tox., Clah. and Wls ). 

May remit forfeitures of school funds (5 Suies— Conn., 111., N. J.\ R. I., and 8. C.), 

Shall be a member of the school fund commission (6 Staten— Kans., Maas., Nev., N. J., and W. Va ). 

May review and revise the school budget of any county upon request (N. C .). 

Shall take core of gifts to the schools (Ey.. Me., and N. V.)« 

May give his consent totho sale of school properly (N. Mei.). 

Snallreport unsafe investmcDLs of school funds to thetelslature (Ind). 

May sell schoiil lands In certain cases (Ala.). ^ 

Shall give to the State comptroller a list of the towas which have Innirred a financial penalty ((’onn. and 
R.I.). 

Shall prepare a budget for the State normal schools (N, C.) . 

The way in which the school funds are distributed may be scon by 
studying a typicid law. Such a law, namely, that of Kansas, follows: 

Such State superintendent shall distribute the income of the State school fund 
and the annual taxes collected by the State for the support of common schools to 
those counties of the State from which the proper reports have been received by 
said State superintendent. Such distribution shall be made twice in each year, 
as follows: All such moneys received up to the 15th of February shall bo (iistrih- 

uted between the 1.5(h and last day of such month, and that received t>p to the j 
15th day of Augiist shall be distributed between the 15th and last day of such I 
month. The apportionment to each county shall be made in proportion to the j 
number of children over the age of 5 years and under the age of 21 years resident . 
therein, as shown by the last annual report of the county superinteDdeDt to the 
State superintendent.** 


FUNCTIONS RELATING TO PUBLICITY AND PUBLICAflTION. 

Another historic function of the office relates to publicity and pub- 
lication. This work is considered so important that the States gen- 
erally direct the office to collect and diffuse educational information 
I in every way possible. This publicity is given through addresses, 
communications, and by the publication of pamphlets, bulletins, and 
a special report to either the State board, governor, or legislature. 
These functions are indicated ia Section I of the table. 


Table 10. — Poxoers and duties of the chief State school official, 1929 — Continued. 


/. RELATING TO PUBLICITY AND PUBLICATION. 


Bhidl mako a it pert periodically (aJI the Sutie except Conb. .Del., end Meas.). 

ShAll compile, print, and dlstiibuu the school laws (33 States— Ala., Aril., Ark., Calif., Colo., Coan, 
Fla., Idaho. Ind., Iowa, K;., Me., Miss., Mo., Moot., Nebr., Nev., N. H., N. J., N. Met., N, C.. 
N. Dak., Ohio, OkU., Oreg.. 8 C., Tenn., Tex., Utah, Wash., Wis., and Wyo,). 

May print and distribute the school laws (Kans.), 

Shall collect and disseminate e<luca(iooal ioformatioo (16 States— Ala., Colo., Idaho, Iowa, Kaos., Ma, 
U., Ner.. N. C., Ohio, R. I., 8. C., Tenn,, Utah, and WU.), 

Shall or may publiah pamphlets on various topics (18 flutes- Aril., Ark., Iowa, Cans.. Ky., Me., M(U 
Ma».. Mich., N. Mex., N. C., Ohio, Okla.. Pa.. R. I., W. Va.. Wis.. and Wyo.) . 

Shal^addren circular loiters to oouuly .superlntoodents (6 SUios— 111., Me.. N. C., Oreg., and Vs.). 

SbaD prepare, print, and distribute to school officers and teachers* ortns and blanks (iS Statee— Ala.. Aria* 
Ark.. Cali/., Colo., Fla., On.. Idaho, Ind., Iowa, Kaos., iCy., Ma. Md., Mass., Mlno., Ml«., Mo., 
Moot., Nebr., Nev., N. R., N. J., N. Mex., N. 0.* N. Dak., Ohio, Okla. Ors*., Ps., R. lu S. C, 
8. Dak., Tenn., Tex., Utah, Va., Vt . W^h., W. Va., WU., and Wyo.). 

May publish parts of the reports of the State board ofodiloation (Me«.). 





^Kmos. Bcb. Laws (101^30), p. 339. 
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Mort' thnn lialf of the States make it^ his duty to publish, usually 
every two years, the school laws in force, with such forms, regula- 
lioiis, instructions, and decisions eis he may judge expedient to 
attach thereto. It is made his duty further to cause the same to be 
fonvarded to such persons as are entitled to receive them. In a few 
States, due to the fact that the legislature meets annually, he is re- 
quired to publish the school laws annually. 

His report is usually made to the governor, though a few States 
direct that it be made to the legislature or to the State board of 
education. The report is made either annually or biennially, generally 
the latter, because the data which it contains are needed for the 
legislature, which in most States meets biennially. The data to be 
included in the reports are usually specified, the specifications of 
Kaiisas being tvpical. In that State: 

1 he suporinteiident shall, on the 1st day of December preceding each regular 
session of the legislature, make out and deliver to the governor a report con- 
taining: (1) A statement of the number of common schools in the State, the 
number of scholars attending the same, their sex, and the branches taught; a 
stateniont of the numlxT of private and select schools of the State so far as the 
same can he a.KCcrtained, and the /lumber of scholars attending the same, their 
sex, and the liranches taught; a statement of the number of normal schools in 
the .'^tate, and the number of students attending them; the number of academies 
and colleges in the State, and the numl>cr of students, and their sex, attending 
tliciii; and such other matters of interest as he may deem expedient, drawn 
from the reports of the several county suixrintondents of the several counties in 
the State, and from other report.« received on the subject of education from 
trustees or other school boards within the State. (2) A statement of the con- 
dition of the common school fund of the State, including money’s, school lands, 
or other pro|)erty held in trust by the State for the support of common schools, 
»nd giving s full statement of the school-land account of each county.. (3) A 
statement of the receipts and expenditures for the year. (4) A Ntatement of 
plans for the management and improvement of common schools, and such other 
information relating to the educationaWnterests of the State as he may deem 
important.® 

With the end in view that the work of school officers in keeping 
and reporting statistics shall be reduced to a minimum, and in order 
that such statistics may be made more serviceable, the official in 
question is given, in practically every State, the duty of preparing, 
printing, ap^ distributing blanks and forms for keeping and report- 
ing such statistic^. Most States also authorize him to prescribe 
the way in which statistics shall be kept an^rejx>rted. 

vSeveral States direct him to secure information regarding the 
systems of schools in other States and to make this available in his 
own State. The pamphlets and bulletins which he is to publish 
are usually specified, the most common subjects with which they 
deal being various holidays,, such as birthdays, anniversaries of 
peat events, and other special days, such as Arbor and Bird Days, 

J " Kmom, Sob. Uwa (I91»-a0). pp. 
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Good Roads Day, StaU‘ Day. and Fire PrevenLiuii Day. Some 
States, however, give him power to publish pamplilets or bulletins 
on any subject of educational interest. 

r 

FUNCTIONS RELATING TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The cFief State school official is enabled to maintain contax't with 
and supervision over the lower school officers, such os school boards 
and county superintendents, by receiving reports from them on 
various .subjects. These report.s are generally made anmiully, aitd^ 
their contents are usually legally prescribed in the main. However, 
most Stales authorize him to require any additional informal inti 
which he may <leem necessary. The reports are generally trans- 
mitted to him through the county superintendents. They deal with 
sucli mutters as the school census, school iinances, thi* general <’on- 
dition of the schools, and with other items wliieh he may <'are to 
suggest. Section J shows the nature and e.xtcnt of tl^ese functiniis. 

Table 10 . — Powers atid duties of the chitf .State school official, 

J. HELAT1N(J TO SCHOOL OKFICKKS. 

May requiro reports frorn, or shall rt'celvo reports from, school (!tll iht* i ’onnrriinii 

axui I^eiaware). 

May remove various school olDcers or recommend Ihcir removal {12 Sinies-Ala.. Ark., Fh . Ou , M*J., 
.Mich., New, N. Me\.. N. Y., Fa.. Teun., hihI W. Vu ). 

Shall hold or encourage Hie holding; ttf st liool olhtHTs* utul MiiMTinieutleiils' cimferentv.s (H) .'States \Ia , 
Aril., Fla., Idaho, La , .Vte , Md., Mass., Mieh.. Nflnn.. Mont, N. J . N Dtik . Orei« . S Oak . IViin . 

U uih, Wa.sJi,,and WLh.). 

May hoM school offleers* and siipfrintcDdenls' conferences H’ahf., Mis.s., Mo., aotl W. \ a ). 

Slmll advise, couavl. and its.sL>il school olHf’ers (‘Jl Stales— Ark., (lu , III . lowa, .Mr , Miss.. Mo , Moul , 
Nehr., Nev.. N. J . Mev . .N. Y . N. (\, S P.tk . Fa., Te\ , Vf .. Wash , Wis , and Wyo ^ 

Shall (111 viicancle'i m the oBloe of county .superin tondeut Slates — Kans , Ky . .V. J,. F i., VV . Vu .** and 

WLs.). 

Shall approve the appointment of certain Hcbool oQkrrs (Mtl. and N. J.). * 

Shall appoint all county superintendenLi (N. J.) 

May appoint school oIBcers ad Interim tAhi., Fla., Nev., and 9. (\). 

May withhold salaries of school odicers for reason (N. J., N. Y., and Tenn.). 

May order a special election for (UUdk v.scancies on the school boards of (t^rtain districts (N. Y.). 

Bholl report county superintendents to their btwils for Begligetuv (N. (L). 

Shall notify school boards to meet and elect a superintendent (Vt.). 

Shall coll for reason a meeting of a school board for oonsidorlng the removal of the suporioteDdent (Vt.)^ 
Shall commission school offlcer.s (Ga., Fa., and Wis.). 

Further control and supervision of the chief State school ofTicial 
over school officers is Ijad iq about half the States by requiring or 
authorizing him to hold annual meetings of school officers. These 
meetings usually include only superintendents and, particularly, 
county superintendents. About the sc^c number of States sti])U- 
late that the office shall advise, counsel, and assist school officers in 
every way possible. 

Some States permit him to suspend, remove, or take action against 
school officers for immorality, incon^petence, or malfeasance of ollice. 
In most States, however, the officer suspended or removed may appeal 
to the State board of education. 

M Id W«ii Vtrglula he fills vacancite only Id case of i lie voie of the oouDiy board. 
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A fow States uutln)riw him to fill varanrios in tha nfliro of county 
sii))<‘riiit('H(l<‘nt. and one. (New Jersey) permits him to a])point all 
(oimly su])erintendents, while another (Maryland) authorizt*s him to 
a])])rove the a])pointinent of them. Ilis powers and duties in eon- 
lUTtion with school uflie<Ts hav<‘ particular reforonce to those 
offit t>i-s for rural schools; less frequently do they refer to city school “ ^ 
olfieerN. 

FUNCTIONS RELATING TO THE STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Cuntact of the chief Stat(> school official with the work of the State I. 
iiMitutions is maintained by making him a member of the boards ^ 
for these institutions. His functions in this connection hnye more 
to do with the educational institutions than with the elementary, , i 
correct ive. and others. About half the States make him an ex officio 
mcml)er of the State normal school board, and a slightly less number 1 

?iv(‘ him membership on tho Stale university board. ^ His institii- i 

liorial relat ions are pn»bahly more varied and important in Now York 
and P ennsylyania than in any other States. This is particularlv true 
as regards the State normal sclioob. These farts are sho^ in 
Section K of’ the tahh*. 

A few States have the practice of making the official in question a\i 
immiher of various boards, with th^right to speak hut not to vote. \ 
Soino of them havt> this practice even as regards the State U(»rmal ' , 
fcluH.ls, oyer whicli it would seem he ought to liaye some r<ml control 
and sup<'ryision, h<*causo of their important functions of training 
IcaclK'rs for the public schools of the Slate. 1'he temlcnc ' 

him greater control oy(*r the' normal schools. 


y is to give 


Y 
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Table 10. — Powers and duiiea of the chief State school official, /S2S— CJontiiiued. 
if. RELATING TO THE STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Stott I Tuttitutiono and Schools.) 

Shall be a member of the boar J for wu‘h Slate institution (7 Slates— Ua., La., Mich., MIks, N Me\./rcnn., 
and Va.) . 

Shall visit and ias|iect all the State institutions (5 States — Kla., Mich., N. Nfex., Okla.. and Orc^ ) 

Shall visit and laspect all the State charitable institutions (111., Ohio, and R. 1.). 

{State .Yorraaf .'vAoo/^O 

Shall be a member of the State normal school board (14 States— .\la.. «'alif.. t'olo.. Ill , Ind , Ky.. Me., 
Md., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N. Y., U. I., and Wis.) 

Shall call meetings of the normal school principals to prepare a course of study (Pa.). 

Shall be'an officer of the normal school board (5 States— Ala., 111., Ky., Minn., and N. Y.). 

Shall appoint Indian youths to attend the normal schools (X. Y.). 

Shall appoint members of the normal school board (N. Y. and Pa.). 

Shall sign all normal school diplomas (pR.). 

May call meetings of the normal school board (Alf. and Pa.). 

Shall appoint certain students to attend the normal schools (N. Mex.). 

Shall approve all changes in the by-laws of the normal school boarth(X. Y. and Pa.). 

Shall be a member of a commission to determine normal school districts ( Ky.). 

May approve summer sessions of the normal schools (S. Dak.). 

* Shall prepare questions governing admission to the normal schools (Nobr.). / 

Shall approve all appointments of teachers in the normal schools (N. Y.). 

Shall approve the acceptance of gifts to the normal schools (X. Y,). 

May visit the normal schools (Pn.). 

Shall prescribe tuition rates for nonresident students (X. Y.). 

Shall have general supervision over the normal schools (X. Y.). 

Shall be a member of the board to Inspect the normal schools (Ky.). 

Shall visit and insjiect the normal schools (Calif, and N.*V.). 

Shall be a member of the normal school executive council ( Ky .)^ 

(State I'nircTiity.) 

Shall be a member of the Slate university board (lOStales — .\la., t 'alif.. 111., Ky., Minn.; MLss., U. I.| 
S. r., Wis., and Wyo.). 

Shall be a member of the board of visitors for the inspection of the State university (Ind. and \Vash.).“ 
Shall be presi<lont of the university (X. Y.). 

Shall certify to (ho senate the names of the members electeckio the State university board (Ala.). 

Shall visit and inspect the State university (Xev.). 

(>7flff AgncuHural College n,) 

e 

Shall be a member of the agricultural college board (Ala., Mav., Miss , and N. Y.)m 
S hall prescribe questions for admUsinn to the agricultural college JX. J ). 

( Xfiscellancous fnstitutionn.) 

Shall be a raeml>cr of the [Hilyiechnic institute board (Ala. and Valif ). 

Shall be a member of the board for the Gi^’ Polytechnic FnsUtute (Ala.). 

Shall l>e a member of the board of theschM for the deaf (.\la.). 

Shall have general supervision over the school for the deaf (WTL^.). 

Shall be a member of the board of the school for the blind (Ala.). 

Shall be a member of the mining school board (Wis.). | 

Shall be a member of the reform school board (Ala. and Wyo.). 

Shull vIsH the orphan asylums of i tie State (C alif.),. 

Shall visit and Inspect the boys' school (lod ). 

Shall be a director of the State orphans’ home (Xev.). 

Shall direct and supervise the work of the Slate school for the blind (N. Y.). 

Sh^l be a member of the board of trustees of the Institute for the deaf, dumb, and blind (S. C.). 

Shall be a member of the board of trustees of the State college for women (8. C.). 


n Washington State College, 
w ComeD. 
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PUNCnONS RELATING TO PUPILS. 

In. tho final finalysis, all functiona of tho chief State school official, 
or of any school official, for that matter, relate directly or indirectly 
to the welfare of pupils, for it is for the pupils that the schools are 
organized and supported. It has been considered helpful to list in 
Section L of the table his misoellancHius functions relating to pupils. 


Table IQ.—Powtu and duties of the chief Stale official, /9«S— Continued. 

L, MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS RELATINO T<> PUPILS. 

Shiill provide for teachers to toal periodically the sight and hearing of pupils (lO States— Colo., La. Me. 

Md., N.^., N. C.,^R. I.» Vl., V’a., and Wyo.) ^ * 

Shall prescribe admission requirements for normal trakolng classes in high schools (7 Riatea-Iowa. Mo • 
bpbr.. N. Y., Ohio, Oreg., and 8. Dak.) 

Shall .sign pupils* diplomas (Ark., Ky Tenn., and Wash.), 

Shall approve tho graduation of high-achool students (Md.). i 

Shall prescribe rules for the graduation of pupils (Ala.) , % 

May issue employment certificates (Del., N. II., N. J., and R. I.). 

May cuncci employment oertifleates (Calif, and N. J,). 

Shall enforce the State law relating to the employment ofchddren (Mo. and N. ID. 

Shall determlno whether or not a certain employment la injurlou.s to puplh*’ health (W. Va.). • 

Shall approve rules governing school attendance (N.J. and N. (V). 

>hall be a member of the State board of truancy (Ind.). 

May excuse pupils from school allendance for certain reasons (N. U .). 

ShallHpprovelheestablishmentofspocUlclawesfordefectlvechlldren (7Siates-Minn . Mo Nev N J 

Ohio, Pa., and WLh). ’ # 

Shall Ih) a member of the State board of charities and oorrections (Nebr ). 

Shall apportion certain scholarships (»q. Y ). • 

Shall jiscerlain pupils who are three years or more beiow normal (N. J. and N. Y.). 

Shall furnish pupils* eiamlnatlon questipna to the projier aulhorltlea (7 8tate«— Ind., Iowa. Nebr N J 
Oreg.. Wash., and W. Va.). *' ‘ " 

.May .sanction certain secret societies for pupils (Vt.). 

Shall l»e a member of the Juvenile court comriiisslon (Utah.). 

Shall bo a member of the child welfare board (N. Mex. and 8. Dak.). 

Shall approve the transportation of pupils In oortein cases (N, V. and Vt.). 

Shall approve the transferor pupils In certain cases (Nev.). 

Shall determlno the residence of pupils upon appeal (Vt.). 

Shall (lx tho tuition of pupils In certain cases (Colo., Minn., and Pa.). 

Shall provide for the education of children in unorganised territories (Me.). ^ 

Shall proscribe admission requirementa for agricultural high schools (Nebr.). / 

Shall prescribe admission requirements for high schools ( Pa.). ' / 

Shall i>ros<Tibe rules fo^discoveriug mentally defective children (N. Y.). j 

None of the several functions listed above occur very frequently. 
Only one is found in as many as 10 States; this one has reference to 
tho annual giving of sight and hearing tests. In performing this 
function the chief State pchool official usually prescribes directions 
for giving such teste, and furnishes test cards, blanks, And pther 
useful appliances for same.* 


" la North Carolina be prescribea rules for complete physical eiamlnatlons. 
• For a typtoal law, aee Me. SJb. Lawa <1B1), p. Jl. 
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FUNCTIONS RELATING TO MEMBERSHIP Qfi MISCELLANEOUS 

BOARDS. 

In the preceding part of the table and further in its discussion all. 
of the board memberships of the chief State school official, relating 
to any of the headings mentioned, have been indicated. In addition 
to these memberships, he has others on various miscellaneous boardk 
ITis membership on these is indicat'd in Section M of the tahh*. 

Table 10 . — FoiceniandjluiieRof the chief Slate Hchofd official ^ C'dril inued. 

M MEMHERw«?UIP ON MISCELLANEOUS BOARDS , 

Sbail \ a inem!»pr of the SIhIi* Uiaril uf school land commiitsioners (Mont., N. DhK.. uipI W >o i I 

Shall bf a luemlx^r of Uih Iward of ooinproinLso forSchooI Inods (.\la ) . 

Shull l>o a inenihcr of the Slate IlliterHcy comniLssioii (.Uu., Ark., On., and .Vfl.ss ) 

Shall upix)int the niemliers of the State llliterucy Ajmniisslon (MI'vS ), 

Shall 1 h* a nicmlnT of the Stale Hrchlve»comniilU*e (Wash.). 

Shall l>e a nieoibor of a com mission to locate one hi ft h school in each (*<>unty ( \lu) 

Shall be a ineratier of the State votioK ina^hliio comuiltlco ( Wash.). 

Shall his a lucmbec of the l>oard of control for community work (WasH.). 

Shall 1)6 a ineml)6r of Iho Stiite normal and hlgh-school cadet couimisslon (Ariz ). 

Shall be a member of the State dental conocll (Ncbr. and Pa.). 

Shall be a member of the Stale gcolojrical l>oard (Oa.) . 

Shall 1)6 a moml)er of the State l>oard of canvassers of elections (N, Oak). 

Shall bo a member of the State l>oard of health (Oa. And S. Dak ). 

Shall bo a member ofd.ho college comml.«lon to regulate the granting of degrees (N. O). 

Shall 1)0 a member /f the board for the standardization of colleges (Oreg ). 

Shall 1 m a membej^f the l)oard to locale county schoobi of agriculture ( Wk.) . 

Shall hc*a memiyr of the county normal school board (Mich.). • 

Shall 1)0 ^ me^izf^r of a hoard to determine the advisability of annexing a |>art of a school district (Vtab). 
Shall be a mgtnber of the board for the rehabilitation of soldlprs and sailors (Mass, and N. Y ). 

Shall be a member of tho bureau of medical Inspection and licensure ( Pa.). 

Shall be a member of the Slate board of embalm*ors 

Shall be a regent of tho State board of medical etainincrs (N. H,). 

Shall be a member of the boiird of supervkora of the bureau of professional education (Pa.). 

The functions of the above boards, committees, and commissions 
'are not very large. In addition to being a member of these miscella- 
neous boards, th<i official under view is freque?itly an ex officio olliocr 
to thenL The office given is usually that of president, secretary, 
or executive officer. 

Little explanation is needed of the powers and duties of the fore- 
going boards, committees, and commissions. Regarding them, how- 
ever, it may be briefly said. that the State board of school land 
commissioners has control of the selection, appraisement, r^tal, sale, 
disposal, and management of all school lands of the State. The .State 
board of compromise for 'school lands examines into the title of the 
claim of the State to any school lands which have illegally passed *«iut 
of the possession of the State or which have been disposed of by .the 
State and not paid for. The State illiteracy commission has the duty | 
of studying and collecting data in regard to adult illiteracy and, 
further, of doing everything possible for the elimination of such 
illiteracy; these commissions are found in the Southern States only. 
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The vStatc board of supervisors for community school work attempts 
to secure a wider use of school buildings by the communities of the 
State. The State bureau of medical inspection and licensure inspects 
all medical' schools and licenses all practicing physicians. The State 
dental council supervises and provides rules for the e:^^ation of 
all applicants for license t.o practice dentistry in the^tate. The 
State board of supervisors of the bureau of professional education has 
the duty of the determination, valuation, standardization, and regu- 
lation of the preliminary education, both secondary and collegiate, 
of those admitted to the practice of medicine, dentistry, and phar- 
macy in the State; it has the further duties of preparing and dis- 
tributing circulars, and of holding examinations, and the issuing of 
certificates to those found proficient. The county normal school 
board determines the qualifications for admission to the county 
normal training classes, determines courses, of study, and grants 
certificates to those who have finished the 'course of study. The 
State normal and high-school cadet commission arranges forhiilitary 
training in the high schools and State normal schools. The Stttte 
board of (‘linvassers has tjlio duty of canvassing and ascertaining the 
results of state elections. The college commission on the regulation 
of the granting of degrees licenses all institutions in the State which 
the commission may empower to grant degrees. The board for .the 
standartlization of colleges standardizes collides for the granting of 
teachers’ certificates. - The board to determine the ad^psability of 
uiinexing a part of a school district to a city determines the value 
of such amiexed jiroperty and equitably apportions the amount of 
money due the district board, or tit© bi^rd of education of such city, 
|is the case may be. Other State boards, committees, or commtssiona 
ujion which he has ex oflicio membership are: The archives committee, 
the voting machine committee, the geological board, the board of 
health, the board for the rehabilitation of sailors and soldiers, and the 
board of embalmers. ’ - 

Most of the above, it is seen, have educational functions. Some, 
however, do not have such functions. One wonders why the official 
in question has been made a member of some of them; fop example, 
the State board of embalmers, ofr'tffluch Nebraska makes him a 
member. 


84792®— 24t 6 
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MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS. . 

Listed under this heading arc some of his largest and mo^ fre- 
quently occurring functions; for example, his general supennsory 
and judicial fimctions, both of which are large, ami which are given 
him in practically all States. The functions which may be service- 
ably classified as miscellaneous are shown in Section N of the table. 

Table 10.— Poicera arui duties of the chief Slate school official, Continued. 

.V, MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS. 

^ {Ofnrral .Si/prrri.tion and Inspfction ) 

Shall have general supervisipn over the schools ol the Sute (30 Slatos-Ala., Am.. Ark,^ CaliL, 

Fl» . Qa . III., Ind., Iowa, Kans., La., Me., Mich., Minn., Mis.s., Mn , Mont.. N . 11.. N. J , N. 

N. Y., N. C., N. Dak., Ohio, Okla., Oreg., Pa., R. L, S. C., R. Dak., Tex., Utah, Wash., , a. 

ShaU visit the various counties or districts of the State periodically ('J3 Stales-Ala.,'(’BliL, Colo., Oa, 
Idaho, Ind., Kans., Ky., La., Mass., Ncv., N. II., N. Mei., N. C., Orog., R. I , S. C., Tonn., Tex, 
Utah, Va., Wash., and Wyo.). 

Bhall visit schools (Nebr., S. Dak., and Wis.). 

May visit schools (Mo.. N. Vm and Ohio). 

Shall vUit and inspect schools upon equest (Me.).* 

Shall Inspect schools (Iowa, Md., Miss., Okla., Pa., anti Ultih). 

May combine or dissolve towns for purposes of .*iUi>er vision (Me. and R. i ). 

Shall supervise normal training classi's of high schools (Mich, and is.). 

May appoint county school examiners (Tcnn ). 

May call meellnp of the Stale high-school inspectors (Ohio)k 

I 

( Vnclagsififd) . 

•ShoU direct the work of the bureau of vocal ioniili'ducAt ion (Pii). 

Shall Uke an oath of ofDce (ir. States-Ala , Ark.. Colo.. Oa-. Idaho. Ill .down. Kans,, K> .. Mo.. Mont. 

OV. Idaho. III., Kans.. Ky.. M^.. Mo, Mont . Ohio. Ok.a .^. C, 

8haUh^ioa“noffl»at the State capilol (31 Staua-Ala.. Aril.. Ark.. Colo., On.. Idalw^ R 

Ky JL, Me, Mich.. Miss, Md, Mont., Ncbr.. N. J.. N. Mex, N. C, N . Dak.. Ohio. Okla, f>»eg, 

B Dak Tenn, Tex, Utah. W. Vb, Wis, and Wyo.). 

BbnU keep the records of his office (25 Slates-Ala.. Ark., Colo^, Idaho. 111., Iowa. Kam„ La.^^lc., 

MoTMont.. Nebr, N. J, N. Mex, N. Y, N. C, N. Dak, Ohio, Okla., Orog.. S. <', R. Dak, \a, 

BhJl wlSTu his office samples of scbogl books, globes, charts, maps. etc. (U Slates- Ala.. Kans . Me, 

Mass Miss Mont, N. Dak, Okl.a, 8. C,TcnD , and Wis ). 

Bhall deliver all Records and office belongings to his su<^ (17 SiaUvi-Ark ' ‘ ’ 

Iowa. Kans.. Ky, Mich.. Mont, Nev., N. J, N. Mex.. N. Dak. S. U , Lteh. and W ashd. 

BhaU keep and usenn oracosoal(IRRlates-Ala.,Arix, Ark..Cnlif.. Colo.. Fla, Ml-w, Monl .N. J 

NC N Dak., Pa . 8- ^ ^ ® » ^ m. 

BhaU appoint, 'or recommend for appointment, certain members of his siafl ^*4! ^ q ^ 

Bhall decide appeaLe, and Interpret the school law.n (40 i 'n Mex 

ind lowaT^ . Ky.. U.. Md, Mich, Minn.. Miss., Mont.. Nebr, N.,U., Nev . N. J.. N. Mex, 
N. Y..Tc7n. Da^: Ohio. Okla.. Oreg.. Pa.. R. I, 8. Dak., Tenn, Tex, Vl.. Utah. \ a. Wash, 

BhaUffimbMh^rnilMeSi Commissioner of Education such Infwmatlon « he may d«lre (Utah). 
Shall have bound all valuable reporUs. )ournals. etc., of the office (CalK. and Miss.). 

Bhall act as custodian of the reooffls of the State board of education (Conn ). 

BhaU present routine business to the Rlote board of edumtlon (Conn.). 

Bhall luroUh standard ichools with Idenllflcallon plates (Iowa and Ohlol. 

Rhidl nrovUlo lor schools In defunct districts (Me.). _ \ 

X Eiter oaths (» 8utes-Md.. Nev.. N. J, N. Y.. N.' Dnk.rPh.. Wash, W. Va.. and Wyo ). 
^aStppro^e the eetabUshment of normal training classes In l^lgh schools (10 8ules-Iowa. Md.. Mich, 
Mo., Mont.. Nebr., N. Y, Ohio, 8. Dak., and Wls ). . 


•• Chapter X of this volume deals with his staff of helpers. 
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Table 10.— Pouters and duties of the chief Slate school official, 192 S — Continued. 

N. MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS-Contlnued. 

Shall designate an arbor day (N. Y.h 
Shall dt^signaie a Stale day (Minn.). 

Shall (k*?iignale a *' C’arletun Day'* (Mieh.). 

Shall approve the consolidation of school di.siricls (8 Static— Minn., Nev., N. Mcx., Okla., R. I., 8. Dak., 

Tt*x., and Wis.). ' ’ * 

Shall order an election to vote on a proposal for consolidation (Minn.). 

Shall approve any chanf^ made in the numbering of a school district (Wis./. 

Shall ask the opinion of Ihe attorney general in certain cases (Minn., N. .Mex., and Okla.). 

May require the opinion of the attorney general (Oreg. and U. k). 

Shallrwilh the .s«‘crelary of Slate board of health, rrxake rul«> for tne school nurses (Mont.). 

Shall approve hospital training schools (N, H.). 

Shall oerliflciito persons desiring to enter certain professions (N. J.). 

Shall direct some one to give notice of a school election in certain cases (N. Y.)*. 

Shall perform duties of defaulting school boards (X. Y'.i. 

Shull approve contracts of school districts with academies (X. Y ). 

Shall approve the employment of all school nurses, ph^-sicians, and phv-sical Olrec’tors (Va,). 

Shall approve rules governing the cure of privi« tX. C.). *** 

Shull district or redislricl city school di.stricls in certain cases (Ohio and I'u ). 

Shall designate the location of count y normal schools (Ohio) . 

May request bureaus of elliciency to assist in school surveys an«l investigations (Ohio), 

Shull approve and classify correspondence schools (Ohio;. ^ 

Shall organise and comluct a hurcau of professional oduc-uion (Pa.), 

Shall orgauuc and conduct a bureau of medical inspection and licensure (Pa.). 

Shall kvcp in his oiricc a school din*clory (Wash.). 

Shall approve all colleges granting degrees (Ohio). 

May permit schools to 4>e opened when the earollment is 10 (V.u). 

Shall iHiprdve the formation of central rural-school and bigh-school dLsiricls (X. Y.). 

Shall approve the estahllshmenl of temporary ^hool districts (X. Y.). 

Shall approve the setting off of school neighborhoods (N. Y'.;. 

Muy excuse coiuraunilies from estahlishlng part-time schools (Am., X. Mer, and Oreg.). 

Shall txibli.^h requests of luMinesa colleges to canvass (Kans.). , 

May district the State for the training ofillilerates and non-EnglLsh-.speakIng persons (N. Y.). 

In order that the road<^T may have a fuller view of the situation, a 
few of the most important and frequently found miscellaneous func- 
tions are briefly discussed below. < 

General supervision . — Most States introduce the laws defining his / 
functions by saying,^ “ ho shall have general supervision over the 
schools of the State.” The foregoing plirase as frequently found in 
the section of the State constitution which provides for the office. 

Most legislatures in legislating functions for^the office have been 
liberal in interpreting the phrase, especially with regard to the ele- 
mentary schools. The laws of some States, specifically vest in him 
“general supervision over all schools, from the common schools 
through the university”; while others give him “general supervision 
over the common schools of the State.” 

« 

About half of the States either suggest or require that he visit 
every county, parish, or district aniiually, or at least once during his 
term of office, for the purpose of inspecting schools and of advancing 
and promoting the cause of education in every w^ay possible. 


\ 
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The tendency is to give him greater functions of a supervisory or 
an inspectorial character. In order that he may perforin these 
functions more efTectively, practically all States authorize him to 
appoint various inspectors anti supervisors of different departments. 
Inspection and supervision are necessary if the State is to know 
whether or not its school funds are correctly applied and if it is to 
be informed as to the status of education throughout the State. No 
State, therefore, can afford to be parsimonious in its provision of 
funds for this important work. 

JudicmZ.— PracticaUy all States give him the functions of decid- 
ing appeals and' of interpreting the school laws. In most States, 
however, his judgment- may be set aside by either tlie courts or the 
State board of education. Only one State (New Itork) gives him 
absolute judicial power. In tliat State the decisions of the com- 
missioner of education on any school matter “shall be final and con- 
clusive, and not subject to question or review' in any place or court 
whatever.”” 

Other miscellaneous duties listed which occur fairly freql^ntly are: 
To take an oath of office and give bond; to keep an office ahd its 
records at the State capital; to deliver all office records and office 
belongings to his successor; to collect in his office samples of school- 
books^ gk)bes, maps, charts, etc., and particularly those winch may 
be had free; nml to keep and use an office seal. 

SUMMARY. 

From the foregoing table and the discussion acepmpaming it, it 
is seen that there are an almost endless number and variety of powers 
and duties attached to the office. Yet many common veins run 
through the laws. Indeed, as a whole they are very similar, reading 
exactly tlie same in some instances among several States. In agree- 
ment with the sociological principle that the younger tend to imitate 
the older, the legislation of the newer States of the West has always 
tended to follow' that of the older States of the East. 

It is noted that in some States very largo functions are given the 
office, while in others they are very small. In most States the funcj^ 
tions relate chiefly to the elementary' schools, less frequently to the 
secondary' schools, and very infrequently to the higher institutions 

of learning. . v i i , 

In New York the powers and duties are unquestionably larger 

than in any other State. In that State the whole educational system, 
from the elementary school through the university, is brought under 
the direction, supervision, and inspection of the office. 



" N. Y. Sch. Laws, \V2\, pp. 2»4-2M. 
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In a few States, particularly Connecticut, Delaware, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont, the powers and duties are prescribed almost en- 
tirely by. the State board of education. These cases, however, are 
the e.xccption. 

As suggested above, the practice is to define by law the functions 
of the oflhce. These were first defined in the statutes creating the 
office and have been added to as time 1ms progressed. 

A specific definition of functions has the advantage ol helping a 
weak executive, guiding an untrained one, and should in no way, if 
properly administered, hamper a strong official, but, instead, should 
make him more effective in his work. More, such a definition of 
functions may at times protect the office from encroachments and 
usurpations of a meddling State board; and similarly, it may save 
at times the schools from a weak and meddling chief State school 
official. 

The tendency has always been to give larger functions to the 
office. With regard to this tendency some educators say that cen- 
tralization of educational functions has already gone too far — that 
such centralization is stifling community initiative. Yet others as 
confidently affirm that centralization of functions has not yet pro- 
gressed far enough — that communities need to be more and more 
encouraged, helped, and even compelled, if necessary, to bring their 
schools up to an increasingly higher standard of efficiency. Certain 
it is that this tendency to centralize more and larger functions within 
the office of chief State school official is one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of present education. 


Chapter X. 


STAFF OF THE OFnCE, 


THE TYPE AND SIZE OF THE STAFF. 

Tlia tluties and responsibilities of the chief State school officials 
aro numerous, complex, and varied. To be effective in the exercise 
of these functions, the officials under view must bo provided with a 
derical and professional staff which is both competent and sufficient. 
Any other provision results iu important work being left wholly or 
partially imdone, or prevents its being done iu a prompt and efficient 
manner. 

The State departments of education have only a few officials that 
aro common to any considerable number of States. Those officials 
that are fotmd in more than half of the States are as follows: Deputies 
or general assistants; supervisiors of high schools; supervisors of 
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rural schools; chief clerks; diroctors of vocational education; super* 
visors of agriculture; supervisors of homo economics; and supenisors 
of trades an<l industry. Other officials that are coming to before 
frequently employed are; Statisticians; heads of certiHcation depart- 
ments; superA'isoi’s of teacher training; supervisors of physical 
traimng; and directois of .Vmcricauization. Specialists, such as 
legal advisers, school buiUliug agents, research experts?, and many 
others for which there would seem to he need are just beginning to 
appear. 

The size of the staff for a particular State department is deter- 
mined by several things, among which are the size of the State, the 
population, the diversity of educational interests, the form of organiza- 
tion of the department, and the powers and duties given to the depart- 
ment. In Statos such as New York and Pennsylvania, for ei^^ple, 
due to the potency of the foregofhg fm^tors. the staffs are very large, 
including several hundred persons. 

Mr. C. P. Cary, fomer superintendent of public instniction in 
Wisconsin, addressing the chief State school officials at the meeting 
of the National Department of Superintendence in 1920, said that in 
States such as Wisconsin or Indiana a State department should include 
not less than 40 persons, and that of those, about one dozen should 
be stenographers ami clerks. His suggested list includes 26 individ- 
i uals, as follows;* 

fjupervisors of educational tests and nu-asvircmcnts 2 

\ SuperviBors of rural schoolfi - < 

' Sup>ervisor of rural teacher training 1 

\Supervisor8 of grade work in cities 4 

Supervisors of high schools 3 

^pervisor of manual training - — 1 

Sdp^^fcor of domestic science — I 

Psychologists and supervisors of exceptional classes 2 

Dir^tor of physical education - * 

Siipeiwisor of education of deaf and blind — 1 

Superrisors of village and graded rural schools 3 

Supervisor of music - * 

Supervisor of drawing — * 

School architect- - f 

It is evident that Mr. Cary’s list does not provide for all the duties 
and responsibilities exerci.sed. by some of the State departments. 
For instance, it docs not provide for directors of Americanization, 
supervisors of vocational education, and legal experts, all of which 
are being introduced into ^me States. It does, however, suggest a 
staff which w'ould be much more adequate than is found in the 
typical State to-day,' and one which, it seems, the typical State 
^ could afford. _ 

1 School and Sodetyt Vol XI, pp. 830^-S42. 
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In California the special legislative committee on education has 
recommended the following divisions for the State department of 
education of that State: Business; publication, information, and 
statistical; legal; research; teacher-training; examining, certifi- 
cating, and pensioning; buildings arid sanitation; vocational educa- 
tion; secoikdary education; elenxentarv education; special edutA 
tiun; rehabilitation; adult education; health and physical-welfare 
division: arts and music; arkd library 
Only 0 States have a slkifT comprising as many as 40 members, 
while 20 States have a staff of less than 15 members. Seven States 
have fewer than 10 ])crsons on their respective staffs. 


.SELECTION OF THE STAFF. 

The jkrevailing practice is to permit the chief State school official 
to aj)])oint the members of his staff, which practice is in accord with 
the best tHlucational theory of to-day. But the probable merit of his 
aj)])ointnient depends somewhat upon how he himself is selected. 

These appointment.s ought to be made, not on the basis of political 
exj)c(li('ncy, but solely on the basis of the ability of the appointee to 
perform genuine service for the schools of the State. 


SALARIES\oF MEMBERS OF THE STAFF. 




A view of the State’s conception of the importance of a competent 
staff, as well as anothet- vic%v of the probable competency of tlm 
stuff, may bo hml by nc^ing the salaries paid its members. 

Table 11 . — Number of Std^a paying certain aalariea to membera of the staffs 
of the departments of education} 


Salary groupe. 
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5 

Chief clerk. 

i 
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education. 
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1 g 

1 C 1 

c 

CO 
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education. 
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y 
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Supervisor of trades 
ana industry. 
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training. 
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•1 
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16 
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99 

86 

86 

24 

88 

84 

12 

10 

7 

32 

18 

18 
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salary 

12,010 

12, 324 13^ 44(713, 486 


$2,303 

$3,724 

12.733 

$2,840.»,117 

$3,316 

$2,083 

$3,068 

— 







1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 






• Rcpl. Calif. Spec Leg. ComralttcQ on Educ. (1920), pp. 26-20. 

• TboBalarias of tbe chief 8tate school oflldals #ero glvea In TaSle 7, and hence need not be given again. 
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The salaries paid to those inlcharge of the more recently established - 
and supposedly more technical. and professional departments, such 
as vocational •education, agricultural education, physical education, 
trades and industry', teacher training, high schools, and rural schools, 
are the highest of any. Those f«>r the traditional positions, such as 
the assistant or deputy State superintendency, are very much lower. 
The miHlinn salary for all ])ositions included in the tabulations is 
$3.05.’h while the iiighest is 

In most of the Stale dej>artments tlie salaries are very low. 

* Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania are the only States that hav^ staff memb(*rs in 
any great numbi*rs getting as much as §.“>,000. In the majority of the 
State's. S4.00U is the maximum paid to any member »)f the staff, and 
most members receive much less than .‘54,000. 


Chapter XI. 

TWO-HEADED SYSTEMS OF IDAHO AND WYOMING, 


Kefcrcncc has been made to the two chief State school ofliciala 
found in Idaho and Wyoming. One of these officials, namely, the 
first established, is known as the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and the other, the later established, as the commissioner of 
education. 

A few other States (Kansas, North Dakota, Utah, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Oregon, Oklahoma, and W'isconsin) either require or pennit 
the State board to have, besides the chief State school official, a jiaid 
secretary, not a member of the board. In none of the States, however, 
arc the powers and duties of tlm'Secrotarv huge enough to justify oiir 
describing the school sytjtem as having two chief oflieials. Kaiis<is 
gi^jfc^r secretary larger powers and duties than any other of the 
States here mentioned. In that State — 


the board of e<lucation hliall elect a secretary, not a member of the Ijonr I, \>ho 
shall be an expert in education, a graduate of a four-year co\irse of study of a 
univ’ersity, college, normal sehotil, or institution of like rank, and who shall have 
had not less than five years of experience in educational work os superintendent 
or supervisor. • • ♦ 

Ho shall serve as inspector of colleges and universities accredited by the 
State board and shall have charge of all matters relating to State teachers’ 
certificates, and shall perform such duties as may bo rcipiired by the State 
board of education or the State superintendent of public instruction, and he 
shall receive a salary of $2,400 ])cr annum. ' 

In North Dakota the State board of administration may appoint 
a paid secretary at a salary not to exceed $3,000 per annum. * Okla- 


t Laws reUting to the common schools of Kiuishs, p. 232. 

I Oea. 8ch. Laws, K. Pak., 1010, p. 27. 
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homa provides for the supcrinten<lent of public instruction to.appoint 
a secretary to the State board at a salary of S‘2.100,* and in Wis- 
consin the State board may appoint a secretary and other employees 
and Tlx their compensation. * 

In Idaho the State board has very large control over the educa- 
tiomd interests of the State. In cxerciiAng its manifold functions 
it is aidcil by two chief executive ofTicers, one of which, the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, is elected by the people and is directly 
responsible to them, and the other, the commissioner of education, 
is appointed by the .State board and is responsible to it. 

In Wyoming, as in Idaho, a State board of education is in control 
of the public school system of the State and has supervision over all 
public educational interests except the State university. The 
Wyoming legislation, unlike that of Idaho, .^uys specifically that the 
<’oOimissioner of education shall be the executive head of the public 
scliool system. The superintendent of public instruction, on the 
other hand, has few functions. From the fact, however, that he is 
an ex officio member of the State board, and, with the approval of 
the governor, appoints the remaining members, he is in a position 
to exercise a large influence over the educational system. 

\ CRITICISM OF THE TWO-HEADED ORGANIZATIONS. 

The tVo officials cH'cupy the same field. Clearly, both are chief 
State schmd officials by both specification and implication. From 
these facts fh»w at least two (d)jections to the. two-headed organiza- 
tion. In the first jdace. the plan invites a conflict in policy between 
the two heads. Only, friendly cooperation between them can pre- 
vent this. Let one of the officials he antagoni.stic toward the other, 
and the interests of the schoids must suffer. ^^Tlul is more, even 
when friendly cooperation exists, there is apt to be duplication of 
work, and this roj^ults in waste. These disadvantages cun be over- 
come only by having a unified organization. 

In Idaho, to date, duplication has been reduced to its lowest 
amount, and conflict has been avoided, because of friendly agree- 
ment of division of functions. 

Wyoming, on the other hand, does not seem to have alM»ys been 
so ftirfunate in avoiding conflicts, for since 1917, the date of the 
establi.shment of the two-heade<l system there, the law' haa 4>cen 
attacked as unconstitutional and has had to be changed in some re- 
gards. ' 

^ From forrcspontJenco with the chief Suie .nluxil offlcla). 

♦ The WlscxJDaln soorctaryshlp has been recent I y a)>oli5bc<i. 
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